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The Labor Month 
in Review 





“The unending war in Soviet-ruled countries is in 
large part a war against workers. oe y 
this war that makes mockery of communism’s claims 
to be for the improvement of the conditions of the 
working class, since nowhere are workers exploited 
as they are where Soviet rule holds sway.” 

Thus the New York Times editorially com- 
mented on the reason for the June uprisings of 
workers in Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 
The Czech demonstrations resulted from a mone- 
tary “reform” which drastically reduced purchas- 
ing power. There were some public protests, but 
the most prevalent and effective protest took the 
form of widespread absenteeism at mining and 
manufacturing establishments. As a counter- 
measure, the Government issued a decree (sud- 
denly repealed) similar to one in Soviet Russia, 
making four unexcused absences a penal offense. 

In East Germany the action was more overt and 
violent. What started as a reportedly “official’’ 
demonstration on June 16 of a relatively few 
Berlin building-trades workers against a 10-per- 
cent increase in work norms grew to general 
political strikes in various parts of Soviet Germany 
for free elections and unification. Units of the 
Russian army were required to quell the revolt. 
Nevertheless, the ferocity, extent, and persistence 
of the actions forced minor concessions from the 
Government and the release of thousands of those 
arrested, although there had been some summary 
executions. 

The ironic significance of this first open repudi- 
ation by workers of Soviet hegemony was not 
missed by Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin 
and by leaders of the American labor movement. 
“Note carefully,’’ Secretary Durkin said, “that 
these were workers rebelling against enslavement 
by their Communist masters . .. they chant- 
ed ‘We want free elections’. ..I1 hope all 
Americans—labor, management, and Govern- 
ment—will appreciate the significance of that 
chant. . . If that chant is echoed by us, and 
by the United Nations, then there will be a 
chance. .. For out of free elections will 
flow all other freedoms.” 


From SrockHoim, where they were delegates to 
the third world congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, George 
Meany and Walter P. Reuther on July 6 sent a 
joint cable urging President Eisenhower to take 
the initiative in aiding the workers of Soviet Ger- 
many in their “struggle against Soviet totalitari- 
anism.’’ They proposed immediate pressure for 
free elections in a united Germany and for a formal 
complaint to the United Nations charging Russian 
violations of human rights and freedom of asso- 
ciation in East Germany. 

Concurrent with the German set-back, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites received another 
condemnation. A committee established by the 
United Nations and the International Labor 
Organization to investigate forced labor made 
publie its report during a meeting of the general 
conference of the ILO in Geneva. It found that 
the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania have systems of forced labor as means of 
political coercion or punishment and that all but 
Rumania use such labor for economic purposes. 
The systems “seriously threaten fundamental 
human rights and jeopardize the freedom and 
status of workers in contravention of .. . the 
charter of the United Nations.” The report was 
the result of 20 months of study following place- 
ment of the subject on the agenda of the UN 
Economic and Social Council at the instigation of 
the AFL. 

In addition, the Governing Body of the ILO 
found that legislation in Czechoslovakia violated 
trade union rights in a manner “contrary to the 
principle of freedom of association.”’ 


Tue ICFTU Conecress opened on July 4 to con- 
sider a three-point agenda: human rights and the 
struggle against dictatorship; union tasks and the 
fight against Soviet imperialism; and economic 
and social tasks (an item jointly introduced by 
Messrs. Meany and Reuther). In speeches before 
plenary sessions, Mr. Meany told the delegates 
that “the true revolutionary spirit’’ as embodied 
in the American Revolution and as contrasted with 
the bogus revolution of communism must always 
be fostered to protect the “divine right’ of indi- 
viduals; Mr. Reuther stated that workers must 
be prepared to fight communism “with weapons” 
if need be. M. Becu, Belgian head of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers Federation, succeeded 
Sir Vincent Tewson as ICFTU chairman. 


It 





IV THE LABOR MONTH IN REVIEW 





In THE OPINION Of many, news from home may 
have brought the respective heads of the AFL 
and CIO closer together, even more than their 
work on the international front. 
a lengthy conference between John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers and David J. Me- 
Donald of the CIO Steelworkers which loosed 
rumors of merger between the two unions. 
(Lewis had that week been criticized by Harry 
M. Moses, president of the Soft Coal Operators’ 
Association, for leaving too large a segment of 
the industry unorganized.) There were also 
stories of merger talks between the following 
AFL and CIO unions: Electrical Workers and 
Utility Workers; Meatcutters and Meatpackers 
(they later announced joint negotiating plans, a 
no-raid pact, and hope for ultimate merger); 
Teamsters and Brewery Workers (it was later 
announced that these talks had been adjourned 
with no formal merger, but 10 New York locals 
later joined the Teamsters). 


CoMMUNISM was an issue in news of local origin 


during June. The United States Supreme Court 


held 4-3 that Harry Bridges, president of the 
west coast longshore union, could not be jailed 


or denaturalized for perjury related to Communist 
membership because the statute of limitations 
had run out. Later, Jack W. Hall, his Hawaiian 
director, was convicted of Communist conspiracy 
under the Smith Act. Six officials of the Distrib- 
utive, Processing, and Office Workers Union, 
recently up for readmission to the CIO after 
“purging” itself of Communist taint, refused to 
tell the House Un-American Activities Committee 
whether they were or had been Communists. 
The Senate Internal Security Committee planned 
hearings on a bill to prevent Communist-domi- 
nated unions from enjoying NLRB benefits. The 
NLRB at present must certify the union, provided 
the officers have filed non-Communist affidavits. 


IN A SPATE OF JUNE AND JULY SETTLEMENTS: 
The CIO Steelworkers and Big Steel amicably 
agreed on an increase of 8} cents an hour and 
elimination by July 1954 of the North-South 
differential of 5 cents. U. 5S. Steel rejected a 
proposed joint committee to study the guaranteed 
wage. General Electric and the CIO Electrical 
Workers agreed to increases averaging 5 cents an 


Foremost was - 


hour, with additional increases for certain skilled 
jobs. The AFL Ladies Garment Workers in New 
York signed agreements pyvoviding substantial 
increases for sportswear, dress, and negligee 
workers. A 4-day East and Gulf coast ship 
strike by the CIO Maritime union resulted in pay 
rises of 2 to 6 percent, plus fringe benefits. The 
CIO Shipyard Workers settled with Bethlehem 
Steel for 7 cents an hour after a brief stoppage. 
A 7-week strike against Borg-Warner Corp.’s 
Muncie, Ind., plant by the VAW-CIO ended late 
in June on the basis of the General Motors settle- 
ment plus a special understanding on incentive 
speed. 


IN A MISCELLANY OF LABOR NEWS: Whitley P. 
McCoy, Alabama law professor, was named 
Director of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. Guy Farmer, Washington attorney, 
was nominated to the National Labor Relations 
Board. . . . Spencer Miller, Jr., of New Jersey, 
and H. C. Hobart, of Texas, were chosen Assistant 
Secretaries of Labor. . . . The name of Tom Lyon 
for Director of the Federal Bureau of Mines was 
withdrawn following a Senate Hearing... . 
The CIO chartered the Insurance Workers of 
America. . . . Howard Coughlin defeated found- 
ing president, Paul R. Hutchings, of the AFL 
Office Workers. .. . The trouble-ridden Long 
shore Union asked the AFL to appoint an adminis- 
trator over its Port of New York locals... . 
Joseph Curran, CIO Maritime president, was 
hospitalized following a heart attack. . . . Joseph 
A. Bierne, CIO Telephone Workers president, was 
too ill to attend any but a half hour of his union’s 
convention June 22-26 in San Francisco. .. . 
James P. Shields, 64, Grand Chief of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers, died June 29.... The AFL 
Upholsterers released plans for a $5 million low- 
rent village in Florida for retired members. . . . 
The CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers ap- 
propriated $250,000 to expand its Sidney Hillman 
Health Center. . . . The AFL Seafarers awarded 
$6,000 college scholarships to four children of 
members. ... The Ford Foundation granted 
$192,000 to eight universities for union education 
programs. . . . The UAW-CIO gave $100,000 to 
aid victims of tornadoes in Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts. 





Purchasing Power of Soviet Workers, 1953 
Worktime Required To Purchase Selected Cnnnaiiine in 

1928 and 1953 and Real Earnings in Moscow 

Compared With New York City 


EDMUND NASsH* 





REAL EARNINGS of the average worker in the Soviet 
Union in 1953, in terms of food-buying power, 
were considerably below the 1928 level when a 
certain amount of free enterprise prevailed under 
the New Economic Policy (the “NEP’) and 
peasants had not yet been forced into collective 
farms. This comparison is the more striking in 
the light of the price cut of April 1953 and other 
official price cuts in recent years. The year 1928 
appears to have marked the high point in Soviet 
real earnings,' for towards its end the Five-Year 
Plans were launched, with their overriding, un- 
relenting emphasis on expansion of heavy industry. 
From that time, the Soviet consumer has never 
ceased to pay heavily to support this expansion. 
The analysis of official Soviet price and earnings 
data, presented in table 1, indicates that the aver- 
age Soviet worker would have to work about 45 
percent longer in 1953 than he actually did in 1928 
in order to buy the same weekly supply of seven 
essential foods—bread, potatoes, beef, butter, 
eggs, milk, and sugar. (See chart 1.) In partic- 
ular, the Soviet worker, in effect, now has to work 
about 67 percent longer to buy a pound of bread, 
about 43 percent longer to buy a pound of beef, 
and about 244 percent longer to buy a quart of 
milk. Potatoes, alone, because of the 50 percent. 
price cut in 1953, are slightly “cheaper” than they 
were in 1928. Official Soviet data are not available 
for making the same sort of comparison for other 
consumer goods, not even for clothing and foot- 
wear. All evidence, however, clearly indicates 
that clothing and footwear prices have also risen 


from 1928 to 1953 at a higher rate than money 
earnings. In view of the fact that Moscow prices 
were used to represent the national average and 
that the 1953 earnings were estimated, the per- 
centage differences given above are not to be con- 
sidered as rigorously exact, but rather as approxi- 
mations of the extent that real earnings in 1928 
were higher than in 1953 in terms of food. 

The increased worktime required to purchase 
the food consumed weekly by the average family 
of four persons presumedly answers the question 
why an exceptionally high percentage of Soviet 
women have to work outside the home in 1953. 
A Soviet worker, as sole supporter of a family of 
four, has to work over 75 percent of his time to 
buy only the seven foods in the same quantities 
which the average Moscow wage-earner family 
purchased in 1928. There are indications that 
city workers’ diets in the Soviet Union now in- 
clude less meat than shown by the 1928 figures. 
In addition, these seven items do not include 
various customary and particularly important 
foods in the Soviet worker’s diet, such as cabbage 
and tea. 


Recent Price Cuts 


The price cut which went into effect in the 
Soviet Union on April 1, 1953, attracted an unusual 
amount of public attention as the first broad 

*Of the Bureau's Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
! For detailed, historica! discussion of Soviet real earnings, see Labor in 


the Soviet Union, by Solomon Schwarz, 1952 (pp. 130-257), and The Soviet 
Economy During the Plan Era, by Naum Jasny, 1951 (pp. 97-107) 
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Chart 1.—Worktime Required to Buy Week's Supply* 
of Selected Foods in Moscow, 1953 as a Percent 
of 1928 
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economic measure adopted under the ‘‘Malenkov 
regime.”’ The cut was the sixth major one in the 
postwar period; it occurred at the same time of 
the year as most of the previous cuts; and it gave 
the consumer fewer benefits than the first three 
cuts in the series. Yet the new Government 
seems to have made an effort to impress the Soviet 
public favorably by almost tripling the number of 
commodities covered in last year’s decree and by 
increasing the size of the price cut for certain 
important foods. 

The first of the postwar price decrees went into 
effect in December 1947. It abolished rationing 
(introduced when the Soviet Union was invaded 
in 1941), cut some prices, raised others. At roughly 
annual intervals, five major price-cutting decrees 
followed, varying widely in the number of com- 
modities covered and the extent of the price cut 
per commodity. 

The 1953 decree is not the most comprehensive 
among the postwar decrees in terms of the number 
of commodities covered, the size of the percentage 
cuts, or the amount of ‘“‘savings” to be expected 
by the consumers, though it goes further in all 
these respects than the 1952 measure. By the 
Government’s own previous statements, the first 


three major price-cutting decrees (in the period 
1947-50) “‘saved” the consumers a claimed 71 to 
110 billion rubles annually. Such high figures 
were not mentioned in connection with the latest 
price cut. It was claimed that the 1953 cut would 
result in “savings” to consumers of 53 billion 
rubles during the year, as compared with the 
smaller “savings” of 34.5 billion in 1951 and 28 
billion in 1952. 

Table 2 compares the essentials of the 1953 de- 
cree with those of 1950 (the most comprehensive) 
and 1952. The 1953 decree almost tripled the 
number of commodities covered in the 1952 meas- 
ure and, in some instances, provided larger per- 
centage cuts. However, it covered only about 
half the number of commodities listed in the 1950 
decree and cut nonfood prices less. 

The 1953 decree was exceptional in that the 
prices of fruits and vegetables were reduced by 
50 percent. (Food prices have been cut by all 
six decrees.) It was also the first since 1950 to 


TABLE 1.—Approrimate worktime required to buy selected 
foods at State-fized prices in Moscow, April 1, 1928, and 
April 1, 1953 





| Quantity | Approx 

| consumed ——— 
per week | 
by | 


imate worktime ¢ 


Price 


In bours 1953 as 
4-person ——————= percent 
family * 


Sugar, | kg 

Miik, | liter 

Eggs, 10 
otal... _. 





B-wormrwe 
SS2383ss 





! Official Soviet prices from the People’s Commissariat of Labor, as trans- 
mitted to the International Labor Office. International Labor Review, 
Volume 18, October-November 1928 (pp. 657-660). These prices were lower 
than those in private trade, which played a large role in workers’ consump- 
tion, and their use may somewhat inflate the workers’ real purchasing power. 
On the other band, it appears that Moscow food prices were noticeably higher 
than the national average in 1928; but Moscow goods were superior in quality 
(see Naum Jasny, The Soviet Economy During the Plan Era, 1951, p. 105). 

4 Official Soviet prices are taken from the first price-fixing Decree of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, December 14, 1947 (published in Praeda, Dec. 14, 
1947) and are adjusted in conformity with the five percen price reductions 
introduced by Decrees of Feb. 28, 1949, Feb. 28, 1950, Feb. 28, 1951, y 1, 
1952, and Apr. 1, 1953. For full list of goods and prices, see Notes on Labor 
Abroad, February 1948. Moscow prices are on a slightly higher level than 
average prices for the USSR (see Naum Jasny, op. cit., p. 106). Prices of 
potatoes are not given in these decrees; before April 1953 according to reliable 
observers, they ranged from 0.90 to 2.00 rubles per kilogram in Moscow; 50 
percent of the median price of 1.50 rubles is used here. 

+ Weekly consumption figures per person in 1928 are from the International 
Labor Review, ibidem, p. 650; the average worker's family in 1928 was 4 
persons (sec Solomon Schwarz, Labor in the Soviet Union, p. 145). The same 
percentage relationship between 1928 and 1953 would be obtained if the 
— for one person were used instead of the quantities for a family of 
lo 


ur. 
‘ The worktime is computed by multiplying quate ones by price 
e 


and dividing the product by average hourly earnings. legal Soviet work 
month is approximately 204 hours (six 8-hour days a week with allowance for 
holidays). In 1928, official national average earn were 703 rubles per year 
(figure given in Trnd v SSSR [Labor in USSR], Moscow, 1936, p. 17), or 0.29 
ruble per hour; in 1953, the estimated nationa! average earnings were about 600 
rubles a month, or 2.04 rubles per hour. (For discussion of earnings estimates, 
see Naum Jasny, The Soviet Price System, 1951, pp. 22-30.) 
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effect price reductions on clothing, textiles, and 
footwear. However, the 1953 clothing price cuts 
were confined mostly to women’s apparel; woolen 
clothes have not been included in the decrees since 
1950. In 1953, for the first time, medicines, 
sanitary and hygiene items, and toys were included. 
In contrast, the 1952 decree covered only foods, 
restaurant meals, hotel rooms, and books. 

Observations of Western visitors to Moscow 
and reports in the Soviet press indicate that, while 
past Soviet price cuts have brought some saving 
to consumers, Soviet stores are frequently stocked 
inadequately with goods, both as to quantity and 
variety in styles and sizes. 

The 1953 price cut, as those in previous years, 
assumedly will result in more sales to consumers. 
According to the annual report for 1952 of the 
Central Statistical Administration of the Council 
of USSR Ministers, 10 percent more consumer 
goods were sold in 1952 than in 1951. Previous 
annual reports had claimed larger increases. 
Soviet figures indicate that consumer goods pro- 
duction continues to be secondary to the expansion 
of heavy industry or capital goods production. 
Available Soviet data show that during the period 
1937-52 capital goods production quadrupled while 
consumer goods production only doubled. Under 
the 1951-55 Five-Year Plan, capital goods pro- 


TaeLe 2.—Comparison of Soviet price-cutting decrees of 
1950, 1962, and 1958 





Effective date of decree 
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Chart 2.—Worktime Required to Buy Selected Com- 
modities, Moscow as a Percent of New York, 1953 
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duction is scheduled to rise 13 percent annually 
and consumer goods, 11 percent. 


Effect on Real Earnings 


Price cuts were stated by the Communist Party 
daily newspaper, Pravda, on April 3 to be the 
Party’s and the Government’s ‘‘most important 
means of raising the real earnings’’ of workers and 
farmers. This idea is in line with established 
Soviet policy in recent years not to raise wage 
rates. Reliable Soviet wage data are scarce and 
estimates vary as to average money earnings. 
While it is generally conceded that money earnings 
have risen since the mid-1920’s, the rise in money 
earnings, taking the period as a whole, has not 
resulted in a higher level of living. On the con- 
trary, during most of the prewar period and the 
war itself, consumer prices rose much faster than 
earnings. This has already been illustrated by 
the comparison of purchasing power of worktime 
in 1928 and 1953. The 1940 level of living was 
regained—according to an analysis of the United 
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TAaRLE 3.—Approrimate worktime required to buy selected commodities at fired state store prices in Moscow (April 1, 1953) and 
New York City (March 15, 1958) 





Commodity 


Foods 
Rye bread, 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) 


Potatoes, | kilogram 

Beef, average quality, 1 kilogram 
Butter, second quality, 1 kilogram. .. 
Sugar, | kilogram... 

Milk, | liter (1.06 quarts) 

Eggs, per 10 


‘Tea, 100 grams (34% ounces) 
Men's wear 
Shirts, printed, cotton 
Socks, part rayon, pair 
Suits, wool, single-breasted 
Overcoats, wool 
ft hoes, black calf, pair 
Women's wear 
Dresses, cotton 
Suits, wool 
Fhoes, leather, pair 
Other commodities: 
Soap, toilet, 100 gram cake (3% ounces) 
Radio, 6 tubes, table 
Vodka, 0.75 liter (46 gallon) 


Tobacco, 3 grams (144 ounces) 
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| Official Soviet prices are taken from the frst price-fixing Decree of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, December 14, 1947 (published in Pravda, Dec. 14, 
1047), and are adjusted in conformity with the five percentage price reductions 
introduced by Decrees of February 28, 1949, February 28, 1960, February 28, 
1961, April 1, 1962, and April 1, 1963. For full list of goods and prices, see 
Notes on Labor Abroad, February 1948. Prices of potatoes are not given in 
these decrees; in Moscow before April 1953, according to reliable observers, 
they ranged from .90 to 2.00 rubles per kilogram; 50 percent of the median price 
of 1. SO rubles is used here 

? Soviet worktime computed on the basis of the legal 204-hour month (six 
&hour days a week with allowance for holidays) of the majority of Soviet 
workers, and on estimated average earnings of 600 rubles a month. (For dis- 


Nations Economic Commission for Europe *—by 
1950; however, this level itself was far below that 
of 1928. 


Real Earnings in United States and USSR 


The Soviet press made the usual claims that the 
1953 price-cutting decree attested to the growing 
economic strength of the Soviet Union and to the 
rising level of living, and that, in contrast, the 
ordinary worker in the capitalist world including 
the United States was more and more “underfed 
and poverty-striken.” The figures in table 3 
refute the last claim,’ showing that the average 
Moscow worker has to work twice as long for a 
pound of bread as a New York City worker 


cussion of various estimates, see “The Soviet Price System’’ by Naum Jasny, 
1951, pp. 22-30.) New York City worktime computed on basis of prices in 
New York on March 15, 1953, ond en average gross earnings in mid-Mareh of 
$1.77 per hour of production workers in manufacturing. The manufacturing 
figure is used because of the unavailability of nonagricultural earnings data 
for New York City. However, the difference between the manufacturing 
and nonagricultural figures is not significant for the Moscow-New York com- 
parisons 

§ For white bread 

4 First quality (92-93 score). 


Source: Official Soviet publications and BLS data, 


(chart 2). For potatoes, he has to work about 3 
times as long; for beef, 5 times; for milk, 6 times; 
for eggs, 7 times, for butter, 9 times; and for tea, 
21 times as long. Clothing, as indicated by the 
worktime required—about 10 to 20 times more in 
Moscow than in New York City—is very expen- 
sive to the average Soviet worker, whose monthly 
earnings have been estimated to be about 600 
The absence of a price cut on woolen 
since 


rubles. 
clothing—and men’s clothing, in general 
1950 indicates their scarcity. 


* Economic Survey of Europe Since the War, United Nations, Geneva, 


1953 (p. 38). 
4 See also Food Purchasing Power of Earnings in 12 Countries, 1951-52, 
by Irving B. Kravis and Faith M. Williams, Monthly Labor Review, 


June 1952 (p. 658). 





Workmen’s Compensation in the United States 


IV—Occupational Diseases 


Bruce A. Greene* 


Epitor’s Nore.—This is the fourth in a series of 
articles on workmen’s compensation in the United 
States. Previous articles gave an appraisal of 
legislative and administrative progress and dis- 
cussed court appeals and Federal legislation. 
Among the remaining subjects to be covered are 
administration, medical benefits, and accident 
prevention. 





None of the early workmen’s compensation laws 
in this country made any specific provision for the 
coverage of occupational diseases, although the 
term “personal injury” in the Massachusetts law 
was held by the courts to be broad enough to 
include occupational diseases. In some States, 
sporadic court decisions defined the term “acci- 
dental injury” or “injury” to include occupational 
diseases. The confusion resulting from the un- 
certainty of these court decisions led the States to 
gradually bring occupational diseases expressly 
under the workmen’s compensation laws. 

By 1930, all or certain types of occupational 
diseases were covered by 15 State or Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws.' Today, it is 
generally accepted that the worker suffering dis- 
ability through occupational disease should be 
entitled to the same protection of the workmen’s 
compensation law as a worker disabled through 
accidental injury. Table 1 shows that some pro- 
vision for such protection is made under 52 of the 
54 laws in the United States and its Territories. 
More than half of these 52 laws cover all occupa- 
tional diseases. The others limit the coverage to 
diseases specifically listed (scheduled). 

An outstanding development in recent years has 
been the increasing use of full or general coverage. 


*Of the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 

! California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Now Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Federal Longshoremen’s Act, and Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensatier Act. 

3 See Proceedings of the 35th Annual Convention of the [AIABC, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, Bull. 119 (pp. 70-79). This opinion was expressed by 
Ashley St. Clair, general counsel of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass 


259883--53——2 


This trend was particularly notable in 1949 when 
Delaware, Nevada, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and West Virginia changed from schedule 
to full coverage, and South Carolina, in providing 
for coverage of occupational diseases for the first 
time, adopted the general coverage pattern. Since 
1949, two additional States (Maryland and Vir- 
ginia) joined the full coverage group of States. 


Coverage and Costs 


In the past, private insurance carriers, with few 
exceptions, have opposed the broad coverage of 
occupational diseases in workmen’s compensation 
legislation. However, at the 1949 convention of 
the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, the representative 
of one of the largest workmen’s compensation 
insurance carriers in the United States made a 
convincing statement in favor of full coverage of 
occupational diseases.? He pointed out that new 
industrial processes are constantly creating new 
occupational disease hazards and cited the follow- 
ing examples: the lung-cancer hazard discovered 
recently in the chromate industry; beryllium poi- 
soning found in plants producing beryllium com- 
pounds as well as in plants using beryllium 
in manufacturing operations; and the poisoning 
caused by the increasing use of extremely danger- 
ous elements found in insecticides, fungicides, 
rodenticides, and herbicides. He referred also to 
the expanding use of plastics and new chemicals 
which may cause occupational diseases not now 
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TaBLe 1.—Coverage of occupational diseases, July 1958 





Bchedule coverage 


| Number of 
| diseases ' 


Full coverage 7 
Jurisdiction 


Alaska 

Arkansas 

California Colorado 

Connecticut OCeorgia 

Delaware Idaho 

District of Colambia lowa 

Florida Kansas 

Hawaii Kentucky 

Illinois Louisiana 

Indiana Maine 

Maryland Montana 

Massachusetts New Hampshire 

Michigan | New Mexico 

Minnesota | North Carolina 

Missouri Oklahoma . 

Nebraska Pennsylvania 

Nevada Puerto Rico 

New Jersey South Dakota 

New York Tennessee 

North Dakota | Texas 

Ohto | Vermont 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weat Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United States | 
Civil Employees | 
Longshoremen's Act 


M iseissippi. 
Wyoming. 


Alabama (®) 
Arizona 











' In some States, the number of diseases refers to “‘groups of diseases.” 

1 Covers pneumoconiosis, including silicosis, anthroco-tuberculosis, alum|- 
nosis, and other specified dust diseases. 

+ Covers only injury or death by gas or smoke in mines and poisonous gas 

in any occupation Joluntary as to silicosis. 

* Separate act provides for payment of $60 a month from public funds to 
yersons totally disabled from silicosis, if they have been State residents for 
0 years 

* Covers silicosis, and other pulmonary diseases, anthrax, lead poisoning, 
dermatitis, venenata, and diseases due to the inhalation of poisonous gases or 

fumes 

* Full coverage permissible. 


known, and to the increasing radiation hazard 
resulting from the atomic energy developments. 
This insurance company representative asked: 


In view of present-day disease hazards in industry, 
should not every industrial jurisdiction, if not every 
jurisdiction, do away with a schedule of compensable 
diseases, and, under the proper definition, make every 
occupational disease compensable? Beryllium is men- 
tioned in only two schedules, but a man suffering 
from beryllium poisoning is as sick as a man with lead 
poisoning or silicosis or benzol poisoning. Almost 
all of the States having occupational disease schedules 
include radiation disease in some fashion. In a num- 
ber of these laws, however, the description used is so 
restrictive that some workers in those States who here- 
after suffer radiation diseases as a result of work expo- 
sures to radioactive isotopes or to other forms of 
atomic energy will not be entitled to compensation 
benefits. In short, a schedule of compensable occupa- 
tional diseases, even a schedule as complete as that of 
Texas, is an unsatisfactory device. Is there one good 
reason to give compensation benefits to one man suf- 
fering from an occupational disease and deny them 
to another, merely because the latter is suffering from 
a disease not known when the schedule was drawn? 


One of the main objections presented by the 
opponents to full coverage is that there would be 
a flood of occupational disease claims and that 
the cost would be excessive. However, the records 
of States with such coverage do not indicate this. 
In New York, for instance, only 3.3 percent of all 
compensated cases closed in 1947 involved occu- 
pational diseases. The total compensation 
awarded for occupational disease cases amounted 
to about $2,000,000 or 3.5 percent of $57,000,000, 
the total compensation cost for all cases. In Wis- 
consin, over the 6-year period, 1946-51 (see table 
2), the occupational disease cases averaged less 
than 5 percent of the number of all cases and the 
total cost of benefits awarded in occupational dis- 
ease cases averaged about 3.8 percent of the cost 
of all cases. These costs include silicosis cases 
which represent about 25 percent of the total cost 
for all occupational disease cases. The Wisconsin 
experience is especially significant since full bene- 
fits are provided for all such cases and have been 
since the amendment was passed in 1919 providing 
for coverage of occupational diseases. 

In Virginia, the costs for occupational disease 
coverage have been relatively low also. The 
amendment which brought occupational diseases 
in that State under the workmen’s compensation 
act became effective July 1, 1944. Under this 
amendment, the diseases to be covered were listed, 
but the employer was also permitted to elect full 
coverage for all diseases in lieu of the schedule or 
list of diseases. For the period July 1, 1944, to 
January 1, 1950, the cost of compensation and 
medical benefits for occupational disease cases was 
only about 1 percent of the total cost for all cases. 
In 1952, Virginia amended its law by making the 
full coverage provision compulsory for all employ- 
ers subject to the act. 

The Oregon experience over a 5-year period 
from July 1943 to July 1948, shows that occupa- 
tional disease claims represented only 1.37 percent 
of all claims filed. The following extract from 
the Portland Oregon Journal of November 7, 1948, 
is pertinent: 

Owing to the favorable experience in Oregon, it was 
not necessary for the Industrial Commission to 
increase the base contribution rates for the occupa- 
tional disease coverage for employers under the 
workmen’s compensation act. When the occupa- 
tional disease law was being considered for adoption, 


critics declared its terms were much too liberal because 
it was an all-inclusive law; that there would be a rush 
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of claims filed, and that the financial reserves of the 
commission would be seriously impaired. It is partic- 
ularly pleasing to be able to demonstrate that these 
predictions were without foundation. 


Full coverage in workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation appears to have justified itself according to 
the experience of other States. During the 15- 
year period 1935 to 1949 in Illinois, less than 2 
percent of the total industrial injuries reported 
were occupational disease cases. The Ohio experi- 
ence since 1939, when it changed from schedule to 
coverage of all diseases, is noteworthy in regard to 
the effect on the insurance rates. The basic 
insurance rates prior to the adoption of this amend- 
ment included a general occupational disease rate 
of 2 cents for each $100 payroll. This general 
occupational disease rate was maintained after the 
adoption of the amendment and has remained 
unchanged. For a few classifications in which the 
occupational disease hazards are considered exces- 
sive, the rate varies from 20 cents to $1 on each 
$100 payroll. Although it is too early to deter- 
mine the real measure of the cost of the 1949 New 
Jersey amendment, it is interesting to note that 
an increase of only 1.2 percent in the general 
insurance rate level was adopted to reflect the 
change from schedule to full coverage. 


Administration 


Full coverage of occupational diseases under 
workmen’s compensation legislation has often been 
opposed on the grounds that many diseases which 
are not occupational in origin would be compen- 
sated and consequently the law would become a 
health insurance Jaw. Again, the facts do not 
bear this out. In discussing the full coverage 
amendment to the New Jersey law, it was alleged 
that, under the definition suggested, common colds 
would be classified and compensated for as occu- 
pational diseases. However, an inquiry by the 
New Jersey Consumers’ League to the Wisconsin 
and New York workmen’s compensation agencies 
for information on their experience in this con- 
nection resulted in the following replies: 

Replying to your inquiry as to whether the Board 
allows compensation for colds, I am saying that I 
have no recollection of any such decision during my 
years of connection with this Board.—Letter from 
Miss Mary Donlon, Chairman, New York Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. February 23, 1949. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of occupational disease cases and 
benefits with all types of compensable cases in Wisconsin, 
1946-61 





Benefits 
(in thousands) 








i 
3 


Occupa- 
tional 
disease 


i 
4 





3 
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Zaz 
NUaG 


5 




















Up to this time, no case of the common cold has 
been allowed because of the impossibility of proving 
that the cold resulted because of circumstances of 
work . . . —Letter from Harry Nelson, Director, 
Workmen’s Compensation Department, Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, February 25, 1949. 


Objection to full coverage because of abuse of 
the law can be eliminated through proper admin- 
istration of thelaw. The Wisconsin compensation 


authorities who have had the longest experience 
with the operation of full coverage, state that the 
settlement of occupational disease claims is no 
more difficult than adjudication of accidental 
injury cases and that no special administrative 


machinery is needed. Nevertheless, in some 
States, the administration of the occupational 
disease provisions has been handicapped by the 
establishment of elaborate procedures and arrange- 
ments, such as medical boards, for settling occu- 
pational disease claims. The primary purpose of 
such machinery was to safeguard against any 
abuses of the coverage of occupational diseases 
and to reduce the cost to industry by restricting 
the number of such cases for which benefits may 
be paid. Experience has likewise shown that the 
initial effect of a provision for full coverage has 
often been to accelerate the existing program of 
injury prevention or to inaugurate a safety pro- 
gram where such activities have been lacking. 
Where such preventive measures have been under- 
taken, the cost of occupational disease has ceased 
to be a burden. 

West Virginia adopted full coverage of occupa- 
tional diseases in 1949 with provision for special 
procedures, including an Occupational Disease 
Medical Board, for handling of such cases. In 
commenting on his experience in administering 
the new provision, the West Virginia Compensa- 
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tion Commissioner stated in his 1951 Annual 
Report: 

The procedure set up for determining nonmedical 
facts in occupational disease claims is too burdensome 
to be practical. Furthermore, the Occupational 
Disease Medical Board has been extremely cautious 
in classification of diseases, occupational in nature, 
which meet the requirements of the statute. The 
prescribed procedure has often proved exceedingly 
cumbersome, especially in view of the fact that the 
only issue involved in many claims is the payment of 
a small medical bill for treatment. 

If the workmen's compensation law is to be effective 
as an instrument for the compensation of employees 
who suffer occupational diseases, it would be my sug- 
gestion that the procedure set up for determining the 
compensability of occupational disease claims be 
abolished, and such claims follow the same administra- 
tive procedure as traumatic injury claims. [Author’s 
emphasis.) 


Time and Benefit-Amount Limitations 


A number of the existing occupational disease 
provisions in various State compensation laws 
contain time limitations requiring that to be com- 
pensable the disease must occur within a certain 
short period after the last exposure or after the 


last day of work or similar restrictions. These 
time limitations were inserted in early laws as 
safeguards against unwarranted claims. How- 
ever, the insurance carrier representative, quoted 
earlier, suggested that these time limitations be 
reexamined in order to determine whether the 
time periods can be extended, or in some cases, 
removed altogether.’ In citing some examples of 
the injustices created by these time limitations, 
he states: 


That such limitations are over-harsh is not difficult 
to demonstrate. Let us consider a case of lung cancer 
from chrome, developing 30 months after the victim, 
for one reason or another, left employment in which 
he was exposed to chrome. In 21 of our States in 
which occupational diseases are supposed to be com- 
pensable, that unfortunate man’s right to compensa- 
tion would be barred by the lapse of time since expo- 
sure to employment. Likewise, a worker who suffers 
disablement from chronic pulmonary poisoning from 
beryllium 4 years after his last exposure to beryllium 
has lost his right to compensation in the majority of 
those States whose compensation laws include occupa- 
A man suffering from a long-delayed 
injury—i. e., disablement—from the effects of exces- 
sive radiation is in the same boat. Any of these ill- 
nesses may be fatal or may develop into permanent 


tional diseases. 


total or permanent partial disability. The workman’s 
right to compensation benefits is barred by the lapse of 
time. He is not even entitled to medical treatment. 
Because his disability is industrial in origin, he cannot 
get himself within the usual group disability benefit 
plans common in industry. Is there any good reason 
to deny compensation in such a case, merely because 
the claimant’s disability did not occur within a speci- 
fied period after exposure or employment? Proof of 
the cause of his disability is not difficult. 

Should not such time limitations either be dropped 
altogether or made sufficiently long so that only occa- 
sional and unusual cases will be barred? The road in 
this direction is already marked. In most cases where 
disability is long delayed after exposure, New York 
requires only that the employee or, in case of death, 
his dependents file claims 90 days after disablement 
and after knowledge that the disease is or was due to 
the nature of theemployment. Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Michigan, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
all with a large volume of industry, have provisions in 
their laws under which time does not begin to run 
against a claimant suffering from an occupational dis- 
ease until he is disabled from that disease. Experience 
of employers and carriers in these States has not been 
so unfavorable as to deter other States from adopting 
such provisions.’ 


The benefit payments for disability or death or 
medical care under the existing occupational dis- 
ease provisions are generally the same as for acci- 
dental injuries except with respect to silicosis, as- 
bestosis, or other dust diseases. The fear that the 
cost of silicosis and other dust diseases would be 
excessive resulted in 21 States ‘ placing limitations 
on the benefits payable for such diseases. How- 
ever, Wisconsin, which has paid full benefits for 
silicosis since the adoption of the 1919 amendment 
covering all diseases, has not found the cost un- 
reasonable for the industry to bear. Ohio in 1939, 
New York in 1947, and New Jersey in 1951 re- 
moved the limitations on compensation benefits 
for silicosis. In 1950, Massachusetts eliminated 
the restrictions on benefits for silicosis and other 
dust diseases in the granite industry with the ex- 
ception of a $5,000 total maximum compensation. 
The experience of these States indicates that there 
is no valid reason that compensation for these 
diseases should be different than for other indus- 
trial injuries. 


+ Op. cit. 

* Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, lowe, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. 
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To avoid the difficulties in administration 


which occur where restrictive and detailed clauses 
are provided a provision for full coverage of 
occupational diseases should be simple and clear. 
The Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act accomplishes full coverage by 
the definition of the term “injury” as follows: 


The term “‘injury’’ means accidental injury or death 
arising out of and in the course of employment, and 
such occupational disease or infection as arises natu- 
rally out of such employment or as naturally or un- 
avoidably results from such accidental injury, and 
includes an injury caused by the willful act of a third 
person directed against an employee because of his 
employment. 


Wisconsin also uses a simple definition of “‘injury’’ 
to provide for full coverage: 
. “injury” is mental or physical harm to an em- 
ployee caused by accident or disease.® 
The New York law which originally had schedule 
coverage was amended in 1935 to provide for full 


coverage merely by adding to the long schedule of 
diseases covered: “Any and all occupational 
diseases.” Ohio amended its law in 1939 to 
provide for full coverge by adding to the schedule 
“all other occupational diseases.”’ 

A worker who is disabled by an occupational 
disease is as much a casualty of industrial pro- 
duction as a worker who loses an arm by an 
accidental injury. Workers who are injured by 
industrial accident or disease should be entitled 
to compensation on the same basis, and the cost 
should be considered as part of the cost of produc- 
tion. Argumenis for compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases are even more compelling than for 
accidental injuries. As one labor commissioner 
says: “A worker may be able to protect himself 
from dangerous machinery but he may not always 
be able to identify and control dangerous fumes, 
dusts, and gases.” 


* Sec. 2, paragraph (2). 
* Wisconsin Workmen's Compensation Act, Sec. 102.01, paragraph (2). 





Pension Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining 
Agreements—Part III 


EVAN K. Rowe* 





Eprror’s Nore.—This is the last in a series of 
articles on pension plans under collective bargain- 
ing. The first two, which appeared in the March 
and May 1953 issues of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, discussed the extent and nature of vested 
rights and compulsory retirement provisions. 


I1I—Types and Amounts of Benefits 


Basic to virtually every pension plan is a normal 
retirement benefit to which the worker becomes 
entitled, having otherwise qualified, upon reaching 
the normal retirement age.’ In addition to the 
normal benefit, many pension programs provide 
for two other types of retirement payments which 
are available under specified conditions prior to 
the time workers can qualify for normal benefits. 
These are usually termed early retirement and 
total and permanent disability retirement.’ In 
order to qualify for either type under most plans, 
workers must have reached a specified age, or 
completed a stipulated number of years of service, 
or both.’ 

Every plan in this study * contained provisions 
for normal benefits. About two-thirds of the 
plans covering a slightly larger proportion of all 
workers provided for disability benefits (chart 1). 
Significantly, only 24 of the 300 plans provided for 
normal retirement benefits only. Nearly a third 
of the plans covering almost half the workers con- 
tained provisions for all three benefits (table 1). 


Participation 


Participation in a pension plan does not always 
occur automatically upon employment. A fairly 
714 


common requirement is that a worker be a regular, 
full-time employee or on the seniority rolls. Such 
requireménts exclude from participation seasonal 
workers and newly hired employees for specified 
periods—often up to 3 months. Under contribu- 
tory plans, the worker must, in most cases, choose 
whether he desires to participate. 


TaBLe 1.—Types of retirement benefits provided, by number 
of plans and workers, 1952 


{*X” denotes benefits provided] 





Types of retirement benefits Workers 
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Minimum Age and Service Requirements. In addi- 
tion to these requirements, some plans also spec- 
ify that the worker must have attained a certain 
age or have completed a specified period of serv- 
ice, or both, in order to be eligible to participate 
in the plan. Although preparticipation require- 
ments have become less common under recently 
established programs, over a fourth of the 300 
plans, covering about 17 percent of the workers, 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. Thomas H. 
Paine assisted in the planning of the tabulations in this report. 

1 Generally, this age is defined as the earliest age at which a worker, having 
qualified for benefits, may retire at his own volition and receive the full 
amount of monetary benefits to which his length of service or amount of earn- 
ines, or both, entitles him under the normal retirement provisions of the plan. 

4 Cash severance benefits or retirement separation pay and vested rights 
are not included within the scope of this report. ‘These are usually paid in 
the form of a lump sum or, as in the case of vesting, represents rights accruing 
to the individual prior to qualifying under the various benefit formulas of the 
plan. For a discussion of these benefits see Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining—Part I, Monthly Labor Review, March 1953 (p. 237). 

3 To receive disability retirement benefits, usually the individual must also 
have been totally disabled for a specified period of time, very often 6 months. 
Most pension agreements are very specific with respect to the qualifications 
for this benefit and spell out in detail the procedure to be followed in deter- 
mining a worker's original eligibility as well as his continued eligibility. 

4 This article is based on an analysis of 300 pension plans under collective 
bargaining covering approximately 5,857,000 workers. Not all of these work- 
ers were subject to collective bargaining agreements. While every plan was 
under agreement, in many cases the plans were extended uniformly to cover 
workers outside the scope of the contract. In every instance, the figure 
represents the total number in all units to which the plan applies. 

For the purpose of the study, plans under collective bargaining include 
(1) those established for the first time as a result of collective bargaining and 
(2) those originally established by either employer or union but since brought 
within the scope of the agreement, at least to the extent of the agreement 
establishing employer responsibility to continue or provide certain benefits. 
All of the plans covered in the analysis were in effect in early fall of 1952. 
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Chart 1.—Types of Retirement Benefits Under Pension 
Plans, 1952 , 
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contained such provisions ® (table 2). Minimum 
age and service requirements, where specified, 
ranged from 25 to 35 years and 1 to 5 years, 
respectively. Service only was the most preva- 
lent type of requirement found in plans. When 
combined with those plans specifying both service 
and age, service requirements were found to exist 
in 77 of the 84 programs with preparticipation 
requirements. 


4 In order to be considered as having a service requirement for plan par- 
ticipation or benefit eligibility for the purpose of this study, a program must 
have required a period of 1 or more years. 


Marimum Age Requirements. In addition to mini- 
mum participation requirements, plans may speci- 
fy an age beyond which the worker cannot become 
a member of the plan, or be employed and still 
qualify for normal benefits. Generally, this 
maximum age was established by the stipulation 
of a specific age (e. g., 45) or by the application of 
the requirements to receive normal benefits. 
Under the latter method, no age was specified; 
however, by requiring that the worker must have 
had a certain number of years of service in order 
to receive benefits upon reaching normal retire- 
ment age, and by providing that service could 
not be accrued beyond the normal age or a specified 
later age, & maximum age was, in effect, estab- 
lished. To illustrate: a plan required a minimum 
of 15 years’ credited service in order for the worker 
to become eligible for normal benefits at age 65. 
In addition, it did not permit the accrual of service 
beyond that age. As a result, age 50 became the 
age beyond which a person could not be employed 
or join the plan and still qualify for normal retire- 
ment benefits. If there was, in addition, a pre- 
participation service requirement, the maximum 
age was further reduced. 

More than half (163) of the plans, covering 
about 40 percent of the workers, had a maximum 
participation age. Of these, 70 plans covering 
upwards of 650,000 workers set a definite age and 
the remaining contained benefit requirements 
which operated to establish maximum ages in the 
manner described above. Although the maximum 
ages varied from 40 to 70 years, only slightly more 
than one-fourth of the plans containing such pro- 
visions set the limit for participation under age 55. 


TABLE 2.— Minimum age and service requirements for participation 
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! One plan provided an alternative requirement of 4 years’ service. 


2 One plan provided an alternative requirement of age 35 with 1 year’s service. 
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Requirements for Benefits 


An almost universal requirement for normal re- 
tirement benefits is the attainment of a specified 
age. Another feature which has received con- 
siderable emphasis under collectively bargained 
programs is the requirement that workers have a 
stipulated minimum amount of credited service in 
order to qualify for normal benefits. 

Similarly, the great majority of all pension plans 
providing early retirement benefits specify the 
attainment of a certain age in order to qualify. 
Minimum service requirements to qualify for this 
type of benefit are also found in many plans, such 
requirements being very common under negotiated 
plans. 

Both age and service requirements are common 
for disability retirement. The greater emphasis, 
however, is placed on service; many recently bar- 
gained programs specify the completion of a 
minimum amount of service as the sole qualifica- 
tion for this type of benefit. Under many plans, 
the stipulated minimum credited service necessary 
to qualify for benefits does not always provide an 
accurate picture of the actual service or employ- 


ment prerequisite to qualification for benefits 
because a preparticipation period may also be re- 
quired and not credited toward retirement benefits. 


Normal Retirement. Although differences of opin- 
ion exist as to just when a worker should be able to 
retire, the present survey revealed that 65 con- 
tinues to be the age specified for normal retirement 
in the overwhelming proportion of plans (table 3). 
Only 14 of the 300 plans analyzed provided for 
normal retirement at ages other than 65. How- 
ever, 11 plans, containing provisions for normal 
retirement at age 60, accounted for one-fifth of all 
workers in the study. A lower normal age for 
women, usually 5 years earlier than for men, 
prevailed in 30 plans. 
In addition to age requirements, over 90 percent 
*In the discussion on eligibility requirements, references to minimum 
service requirements include both the plan membership and the prepartici- 
pation period where applicable. In addition, the requirements are the 
minima necessary merely to qualify for the particular type of benefit. In 
the great majority of plans, fulfillment of these requirements would provide 
only the minimum benefits. However, under those plans providing for a 
flat benefit upon the attainment of a certain age and the completion of a speci- 
fied amount of service, the amount provided would be both the minimum 
and maximum under the plan. An example of this type of plan is that of the 
United Mine Workers of America, which provides for $100 monthly upon the 
completion of 2 years of service at age 60. 


of the plans also required the completion of a 
minimum length of service in order to qualify 
for normal retirement.£ These periods ranged 
from 1 to 30 years; about half of these plans, 
covering a slightly greater proportion of the 
workers, required 15 years or more. 


Early Retirement. Although requirements for early 
retirement varied widely among the 166 plans 
containing these provisions, workers were usually 
required to be at least age 55, to have been covered 
by the plan for a substantial period of time, or to 
fulfill both age and service requirements in order 
to qualify (table 3). The attainment of age 55 or 
60 was the most prevalent requirement found; a 
majority of workers under ear!y retirement pro- 
visions were also required to complete 15 or more 
years of service in order to qualify. 

In contrast to normal retirement under which 
the right to retire was at the option of the indi- 
vidual, early retirement under many plans was 
contingent upon the consent of the employer. 
Over two-fifths of the plans providing for early 
retirement, applying to more than one of every 
four workers covered by this benefit, required 
workers to obtain company approval in order to 
retire early. Generally, those plans which called 
for longer periods of service and higher age re- 
quirements were less likely to condition retirement 
upon the employer’s consent. 


Disability Retirement. Although a number of plans 
established in earlier years made provision for 
retirement in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, greater emphasis has been placed on this 
type of benefit by labor unions in their drive for 
negotiated programs. Over two-thirds of the 
plans in this study, covering nearly three-fourths 
of the workers, made provision for this benefit 
(table 3). 

In comparison with the minimum requirements 
necessary for early retirement benefits, a much 
greater emphasis was placed on service as a sole 
qualification for disability benefits. Relatively few 
plans failed to specify some service requirements 
for both disability and early benefits; however, 
disability benefit requirements included age as 
well as service in less than 35 percent of the 207 
plans containing this benefit whereas this combi- 
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TaBLE 3.—Minimum age and service requirements for normal, early, and disability retirement benefits 
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1 For those plans which specified a period of employment to be served 
before —— in the plan could begin, the service requirement in- 
cludes both the preparticipation period and the required minimum plan 
membership period 

In a few plans alternative age and service requirements were specified; 
in each case, that with the lower age was selected. 

4 Age requirements to qualify for benefits were lower for women than men 


nation appeared in about 90 percent of the 166 
plans providing for early retirement.’ The study 
revealed that 15 or more years of service were 
required to qualify for benefits under a significantly 
larger proportion of disability provisions than 
under early retirement provisions. Furthermore, 
the age requirements for disability benefits were 
generally lower than those for early retirement. 


Normal Retirement Benefits 


The amount of the monthly pension to which a 
worker is entitled upon retirement is determined by 
the benefit formula provided in the plan.’ This 
formula takes into consideration the employee’s 
earnings, his credited service under the plan, or 


in a number of plans. Thirty planus, covering approximately 1,266,000 
workers, specified a differential for normal retirement—5 years in all but 3 
plans which stipulated 10 years; 17 of 18 plans, covering approximately 
1,115,000 workers, specified a differential of 5 years for early retirement; 2 
plans, covering 32,500 workers provided «@ 5-year differential for disability 


retirement. 
4 One of these plans specified “‘long servine’’ as the only requirement. 


both. A feature which !.as received added em- 
phasis under negotiated pension plans is the pro- 
vision for guaranteed minimum benefits. Such 


benefits are generally based on the completion of 
specified periods of credited service. 


Basic Benefit Formula. Although many variations 
existed in the basic benefit formulas in the study, 
the overwhelming majority could be classified under 


1 The number of pension plans which include a specific provision for retire- 
ment in case of total and permanent disability does not necessarily reflect 
the extent to which this practice actually exists. Under some plans which 
do not have forma! disability provisions, it is known that the early retire- 
ment provisions are used for the purpose of granting retirement benefits to 
disabled workers. Moreover, provisions for disability benefits exist outside 
of some retirement plans 

* The amount of benefit under some plans is discretionary with the com 
pany. No plans of this type are included in this study. 
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Tape 4.— Types of basic normal benefil formulas, by method 
of financing 
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' These plans mer specify a minimum service requirement to be fulfilled 
before a worker is eligible for benefits 


three broad categories. The most prevalent type 
was that in which the benefits varied with the 
worker’s earnings and length of credited service 
(table 4). Among the programs which used this 
method were many of those negotiated in the basic 
steel industry. These plans provided for a nor- 
mal pension of 1 percent of average annual com- 
pensation in the 10 years preceding retirement 
multiplied by the years of credited service. From 


the computed amount, the worker’s primary Social 
Security benefit was deducted. 

The second most prevalent type of formula was 
that in which benefits varied only with length of 


credited service. Illustrative of this type were a 
number of major programs in the automobile in- 
dustry; the normal monthly benefit in these plans 
was computed by multiplying a flat sum, for ex- 
ample $1.50, by the number of years of credited 
service (not exceeding 30). The resulting amount 
was exclusive of the primary Social Security bene- 
fit to which the worker was entitled. A variation 
of this type of formula was the common provision 
under which a flat amount (e. g., $100 or $125 
monthly), including primary Social Security bene- 
fits, was provided workers who completed a speci- 
fied amount (25 or 30 years) of credited service. 
For those with less service, the benefit was propor- 
tionately reduced to a stipulated minimum (e. g., 
15 years). 

Least prevalent of the three types were those 
plans which provided a flat benefit to all workers 
who completed a stipulated period of service upon 
reaching normal retirement age. Under this type 
of formula, the fixed amount was both the mini- 
mum and maximum. With two exceptions, all 


programs of this type included in the study pro- 
vided for a flat benefit exclusive of Social Security 
payments. Many programs in the garment in- 
dustry contained this type of normal benefit pro- 
vision. 


Minimum Benefits. Nearly 85 percent of the 300 
plans in the study guaranteed a minimum pension 
to all workers upon the completion of a specified 
period of service at normal retirement age. The 
majority of these minima (about 60 percent) were 
provided through a formula separate and distinct 
from the basic normal benefit formula. Among 
these plans were those in which the basic normal 
benefit was geared to earnings and service while 
the minimum guarantee was based on service only 
and varied accordingly. Common examples of 
this type were those plans which provided for a 
normal yearly benefit, including Social Security, of 
1 percent of average annual earnings times years of 
credited service with a minimum guarantee of 
$1,200 yearly, including Social Security, for a 
worker with 25 years of credited service. This 
guarantee was proportionately reduced for those 
workers with less than 25 years’ service, down to a 
minimum of 15 years. A variation of this type of 
minimum was found in those plans in which the 
normal formula was likewise based on earnings and 
service, but the minimum guarantee was in the form 
of a flat benefit which did not vary with the amount 
of credited service. The remaining plans which 
guaranteed minimum benefits did so under the 
basic formulas which, in many cases, were similar 
to the minimum formulas described above. In 
short, if normal benefits were based on earnings 
and service, the minimum guarantee, if provided 
for, was generally based on service alone through 
a separate formula. For those plans in which the 
benefit was based on service alone, the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of minimum guarantees were in- 
herent in their basic formulas. 


Adjustment to Social Security Benefits. Following 
the establishment of the Federal Social Security 
program in 1935, many retirement plans were 
revised or amended to take into account the pay- 
ments which a worker was to receive under the 
public program. In some cases, programs were 
eliminated entirely, presumably for the reason 
that retirement income was available through a 
public program. 
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Generally, consideration of Social Security bene- 
fits is reflected in the provisions of pension plans in 
two ways. The benefit provisions, without direct 
reference, may be designed to take into account 
the amount of Social Security benefits which the 
worker is expected to receive. On the other hand, 
the benefit formula may specifically include all or a 
part of the Social Security payment. (The latter 
approach is generally referred to as the “off-set’’ 
method of integrating or coordinating Social Se- 
curity benefits under a private retirement plan.) 
Many variations exist within these two general 
approaches. 

A considerable number of plans negotiated or 
revised through collective bargaining contain 
provisions in their benefit formulas for “off- 
setting” Social Security payments. This feature 
has certain consequences in light of the substantial 
benefit increases which have been provided under 
the Social Security program since the plans were 
negotiated. Because total benefit levels were 
fixed under many of these programs, the increase in 
Social Security payments results in a decrease 
in the amount of money to be paid from the private 
plan.* 

Other plans, while containing “off-set” provi- 
sions, specify different techniques in applying the 
feature. Under some programs only one-half the 
Social Security benefit is included in the formula. 
In this case, the worker benefits to that extent 
from a rise in Social Security payments. Another 
approach is to include only those Social Security 
benefits in effect at the time the plan is established ; 
that is, all future changes are excluded in the 
calculation of the plan benefits. A variation of 
this type is found in those plans which include 


* To illustrate: a plan provides tor $100 monthly, including primary Social 
Security benefits, upon retirement at age 65 with 25 years or more of service. 
If the worker’s Social Security benefit amounts to $35, the plan will be 
obligated to pay $65 in order to meet the guarantee. In such cases, the 
effect of any increase in Social Security benefits is obvious. 

In all computations throughout this study, the current maximum pri- 
mary Social Security benefits have been used. They are $77.50 and $85 
monthly for workers with average incomes of $3,000 and $3,600 (or more), 
respectively. The wife of a man receiving Social Security benefits is entitled 
to one-half his primary payment providing she is at least age 65. 

"In order to provide data /!lustrative of the benefits provided under pen- 
sion plans, the normal] benefits under all programs were computed on the 
basis of selected levels of earnings and lengths of credited service. Chosen 
for this purpose were service periods of 10, 20, and 30 years and earnings 
levels of $3,000 and $4,000 annually. With respect to the latter, it was 
assumed that earnings levels were constant throughout the period of credited 
service under the plan. Furthermore, in computing the total monthly 
pension amount to which the worker was entitled, the primary Social Secu- 
rity benefit was included in all cases so as properly to compare those plans 
which included or excluded this benefit in their formula. 


TaBLe 5,—Provisions for including primary Social Security 
benefits in basic normal benefit formulas, by plans and 
workers covered 





Workers 
covered 
(thousands) 


Provision 





Total. 


Social Security included 
Full benefit 
One-half benefit 
Other 

Social Security excluded 














only one-half of future Social Security benefit 
increases in computing the benefit. 

One hundred and forty of the plans in the study, 
covering nearly 50 percent of the workers, included 
all or a part of the worker’s Social Security pay- 
ments in the calculation of the basic normal bene- 
fit (table 5). More than 80 percent of these plans 
specified that the full benefit was to be included. 
With few exceptions, the remainder provided that 
one-half the benefit was to be off-set. Further- 
more, 92 of the 140 plans also contained minimum 
benefit guarantees, virtually all of which made 
provision for including the full Social Security 
payment. Of the 160 plans which did not include 
the Social Security benefits in the basic formula, 
over one-fourth had minimum benefit guarantees 
which included these payments. 


Amounts of Benefits. Workers and their unions 
are concerned with the amount of retirement 
income, the relationship between retirement and 
working income (and the resultant effect on stand- 
ards of living),’° and how much the plan itself 
actually provides exclusive of Social Security pay- 
ments. Analysis" of the 300 pension plans 
revealed monthly retirement income ranging from 
$77.50 (Social Security payments only) for a $3,000 
a year man with 10 years’ service to over $250 
monthly for workers earning $4,000 a year after 
30 years’ service (table 6). In a majority of the 
plans under both the $3,000 and $4,000 earnings 
classifications, workers with 10 years’ service upon 
retirement received no benefit from the private 
plan, their only income being their Social Security 
benefit. In part, this was attributable to the 
fact that a majority of the plans required the 
worker to have more than 10 years of service in 
order to qualify for retirement benefits. On the 
other hand, plans rarely provided less than $100 
monthly to workers with 30 years’ service (charts 
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Chart 2.—A mounts of Normal Monthly Retirement 
Benefits Under Pension Plans for $3,000 a Year 
and 30 Years’ Service, 1952 
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Note.— Based on a study of 300 pension plans under collective bargaining 
covering approximately 5,857,000 workers. Benefit amounts are based on 
future service formulas, assuming a constant level of earnings and including 
monthly primary Social Security benefits of $77.60 for workers earning 
$3,000 a year. 


2and 3). This reflects, in part, the impact of the 
many negotiated plans that provided $100 to $125 
(including Social Security) upon the completion of 
25 or more years’ service. Furthermore, the study 
revealed that for the assumed earnings level of 
$3,000, approximately 40 percent of all plans pro- 
vided more than $125 monthly to workers having 


Tas_e 6. 


30 years of service; a majority of these provided 
$150 monthly or more. For a worker with the 
sa;ne amount of service and average earnings of 
$4,000 the proportion which paid more than $125 
increased to 57 percent, nearly half of which 
provided $175 or more. 

The average normal benefit,’? including primary 
Social Security, provided workers with 10 years of 
service and earnings of $3,000, amounted to $77.50 
or 31 percent of their yearly income prior to retire- 
ment (table 7). In other words, only the Social 
Security benefit was available to such workers. 
For workers with 30 years of service, this percent- 
age increased to 47. Employees with the same 
periods of service, but earning $4,000, received 
smaller proportions of their yearly income, largely 
because of a combination of the following factors: 
a greater percentage increase in the amounts of 
the selected earnings levels (33 percent) than in 
the amounts of Social Security benefits (10 per- 
cent) provided for these levels; the determina- 
tion of the retirement benefit solely on the basis of 
service under many plans (thus, an increase in 
earnings did not increase the benefit); and the 
maximum limits placed on the amount of service 
which could be used in computing the benefit, i. e., 
many plans provided maximum benefits upon com- 
pletion of 20 to 25 years of service. 


Average retirement benefits are unweighted median levels of the 300 
plans in each earnings and service category. 


Amount of normal retirement benefits, including primary Social Security, for selected levels of earnings and years 


of credited service ' 
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| Benefit amounts are based on future service furmulas, assuming 4 con- 
stant level of earnings and monthly primary Social Security benefits of $77.50 
and $85.00 for workers earning $3,000 and $4,000 per , respectively. 

* Under all of these plans, the only benefit to which the worker was en- 
titled was his primary Socia) Security benefit. 


+ Under all but 3 of these plans, the only benefit to which the worker was 
entitled was his primary Social Security benefit. 
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For all selected earnings and service classifi- 
cations, the average retirement benefit provided 
under contributory plans exceeded those provided 
under noncontributory plans. In most cases, 
this difference was fairly significant. For example, 
the average benefit provided under contributory 
plans to workers with 30 years of service and 
$4,000 earnings amounted to nearly 60 percent 
of their preretirement earnings, whereas under 
noncontributory plans this figure was 36 percent. 

In view of the widespread practice of “‘off-set- 
ting’”’ Social Security benefits in the plan formula, 
a question is often posed concerning the proportion 
of the worker’s total retirement income accounted 
for by the private plan. These proportions under 
selected earnings and service categories are shown 
in table 8. Although actual plan payments ranged 
from zero to as high as 70 percent of the total in- 
come to which the worker was entitled upon retire- 
ment, the majority of plans under all earnings and 
service categories did not pay in excess of 40 per- 
cent of his total benefit; rarely did they pay in 
excess of 60 percent of the total benefit. Signifi- 
cant differences existed between the proportions 
paid by contributory and noncontributory plans, 
particularly with respect to benefits based on 20 
or more years of service for both the $3,000 and 
$4,000 earnings levels. Whereas less than 10 
percent of the 225 noncontributory plans (based 
on 20 years’ service and $3,000 earnings level) pro- 
vided 40 percent or more of the total benefit, up- 
wards of 25 percent of the contributory plans did 
so. Comparable figures for benefits based on 30 
years of service and $4,000 earnings were approxi- 
mately 26 and 90 percent, respectively. 


Chart 3.—Amounts of Normal Monthly Retirement 
Benefits Under Pension Plans for $4,000 a Year 
and 30 Years’ Service, 1952 
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Note.— Based on a study of 300 pension plans under collective bargaining 
covering approximately 5,857,000 workers. Benefit amounts are based on 
future service formulas, assuming a constant level of earnings and including 
—_ primary Social Security benefits of $85.00 for workers earning 

\e & year. 


Early Retirement Benefits 


Generally, the benefit provided a worker under 
the early retirement provisions of a plan is smaller 
than that which he would receive if he continued 
to work until normal age. Primarily, two factors 
account for this: first, he would have fewer years 
in which to accumulate credit under the plan and, 
secondly, on the average, a worker retiring early 
would draw his pension for a longer period of time. 

In the overwhelming proportion of plans in the 
study which contained early retirement provisions, 


TABLE 7.—Abverage normal retirement benefits expressed as percentage of selected earnings level ! 
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Social Security benefits of $77.50 and $85.00 for workers earning $3,000 and 
$4,000 per year, respectively. Averages are unweighted median levels of 
the plans in each earnings and service category. 


! Based on a study of 300 pension plans under collective bargaining cover- 
ing approximately 5,857,000 workers. Benefit amounts are based on future 
service formulas, assuming a constant level of earnings and monthly primary 
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Tasie 8.—Distribution of plans by percentage of total 
monthly benefit (including primary Social Security) paid 
by the plan for selected earnings and service categories, by 
method of financing ' 
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| Based on a study of 300 pension us under collective bargaining covering 
approximately 5,857,000 workers ctal benefit amounts are based on future 
service formulas, assuming a constant level of earnings and monthly primary 
Social Security benefits of $77.50 and $85.00 for workers earning $3000 and 
$4,000 per year, respectively. 

the basic normal formulas were used to compute 
the early retirement benefits. These benefits, 
in the great majority of cases, were then reduced 
to take into account the longer period of time over 
which they were to be paid. For example, under 
its normal formula a plan provided for a monthly 
amount equal to $1.50 multiplied by years of 
credited service, exclusive of Social Security bene- 
fits. For a worker who retired prior to age 65, 
this benefit was reduced by one-half of 1 per- 
cent for each month by which he was younger than 
that age. Under this plan, a worker who retired 
at age 60 with 30 years of service received $45.00 
less 30 percent, or $31.50. 

In another method used when the normal for- 
mula included Social Security benefits, the esti- 
mated Social Security payment to which the 
worker would be entitled upon reaching age 65 


was deducted from the computed benefit. The 
resulting amount was then reduced by one-half of 
1 percent for each month by which the worker 
was under sage 65 at date of early retirement. 

The early retirement provisions of some plans 
contained an optional method of computing the 
benefit under which the amount of monthly retire- 
ment income a worker received before and after 
age 65 was equalized. This method involved the 
granting of a larger pension up to age 65 than was 
actually due the employee under the regular 
formula. Upon reaching that age, the benefit 
was reduced so that when combined with the 
worker’s Social Security payment, the total 
amount was equal to that received prior to age 65. 


Disability Retirement Benefits 


A wide variety of formulas were used to deter- 
mine the disability benefits under plans in the 
study. Similar to early retirement provisions, a 
considerable number of plans based the benefit on 
the normal benefit formula. A far greater pro- 
portion, however, utilized other approaches to 
determine the benefit. 

The amounts of disability benefits were generally 
more liberal than those under the early retirement 
provisions. In part, this was a recognition of the 
fact that the worker was being forced to retire for 
reasons beyond his control. Whereas in early 
retirement provisions the estimated Social Security 
payment often was included in the benefit com- 
putation, under the disability provisions a common 
practice was to establish a minimum or flat 
benefit exclusive of Social Security payments. 

Due largely to the inclusion of Social Security 
benefits in the normal benefit formula, these flat 
or minimum disability pensions often were greater 
than the amounts paid by the plan under the 
normal retirement provisions. Upon reaching age 
65, the flat or minimum disability benefits were 
either continued in the same amount or the 
worker’s benefit was recomputed according to the 
normal formula. In some plans, the disability 
benefit was the same as that for normal retire- 
ment, but payment was deferred until the worker 
reached normal retirement age. This simply 
relieved the employee of the requirement that he 
work until normal retirement age in order to be 
eligible for benefits. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Changes in Salaries of 
Firemen and Policemen, 1951-52 


SALARY SCALES in cities employing three-quarters 
of the firemen and policemen in all communities 
of 100,000 or more were raised during the year 
ending January 1952. On the average, annual 
salary scales of all protective employees covered 
by this survey were about $250 or 6.8 percent 
higher in January 1952 than in January 1951 ' 
(table 1). Over the 2-year period from January 
1950 to January 1952 virtually all the cities 
raised maximum rates for firemen and policemen; 
less than 1 percent were employed where salary 
scales remained unchanged (chart 1 and table 2). 
Taking the entire postwar period (1945-52) the 
average salary scales for protective workers in- 
creased by almost half—about 46 percent. 
(Trends since 1945 are presented in terms of 
indexes based on 1947-49 in table 3.) During 
the same period, the BLS Consumer Price Index 
rose by 49 percent. 

During 1951, the smallest average increase in 
salary scales was reported for communities with a 
million population or more, where the rise aver- 
aged 4.2 percent.2/ Among smaller communities, 
average changes in salary scales ranged from 10 


percent in cities of 500,000 but less than a million 
down to 8.6 percent for cities of 100,000 but less 
than 250,000 population. 


Occupational Comparisons 


Both in the year ending in January 1952 and 
during the entire period from January 1945 to 
January 1952, firemen showed slightly larger per- 
centage increases in pay scales than did policemen. 
For the year ending in January 1952, increases 
averaged about 7.0 percent ($257) for firefighters 
and 6.8 percent ($256) for police. Considering 
the whole postwar period, the average increase 


! This article brings up to date indexes presented in the Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1950 (p. 633) and January 1952 (p. 52). Methods of construction 
of the indexes were described in these articles. As explained in previous 
articles dealing with changes in salaries of policemen and firemen, all statistics 
in this article refer to changes in maximum salary rates for patrolmen and fire- 
fighters. From 1924 to 1938, the indexes were based on the average of the 
salaries actually being paid since data were available on the number of firemen 
and policemen actually receiving each rate within the salary range. The 
indexes for subsequent periods refer to the maximum salary scales established 
for these two groups of workers. It is possible that in some periods, notably 
during World War II, changes in averages of rates may have differed from 
changes in maximum salary scales because of more or less rapid turnover and 
changes in the rate of adv t to the 4 rate. However, over 
comparatively long periods of time, an index based on salary scales should 
provide a reliable indication of the trend of average salary rates. 

2 Substantial numbers of firemen and policemen within this city-size group 
have received incieases since January 1952; the effects of these adjustments 
will be reflected in the January 1953 salary scales. 





TaBLe 1.—Changes in maximum salary rates of firemen and policemen in cities of 100,000 population or more,' by city size 
group, 1951-62 
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Chart 1.—Distributionfof{Firefighters and Patrolmen in Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
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for firemen was 48 percent compared with 47 per- 
cent for policemen. 

Cities employing about a third of the firemen 
and a fourth of the policemen raised their maxi- 
mum scales by 7.5 but less than 10 percent between 
January 1951 and January 1952 (table 3). Com- 
munities with almost as many policemen and a 
sixth of the firemen adjusted scales of patrolmen 
and firefighters by at least 10 but less than 12.5 
percent. About a fifth of the policemen and 1 
out of 7 firemen were in cities where the increases 


— 


amounted to less than 7.5 percent, while salary 


scales in the communities employing about 1 out 
of 12 policemen and 1 out of 8 firemen increased 
by 12.5 percent or more. In the remaining com- 
munities, employing a fourth of the firemen and 
policemen, no changes in scales were made. 

The most common dollar increase for firemen 
(affecting about three-tenths of the total) was 
$300 but less than $350 a year; for policemen, it 
was $350 but less than $400. About a fifth of 
the policemen affected by salary increases were in 
cities where this was the size of the adjustment 
(table 4). 
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Chart 2.—Distribution of Firefighters and Patrolmen in Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
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The differences in average salary changes be- 
tween policemen and firemen, however, were not 
primarily the result of differential treatment of the 
two groups within the same community. In some 
communities, firemen received higher rates than 
policemen, while in other cities the reverse rela- 
tionship existed. In both 1951 and 1952, about 
three-fifths of the cities studied had identical 
salary scales for the two groups of workers. 
Salary adjustments which equalized scales for the 
two groups were made in 18 additional cities dur- 
ing the year. In less than a tenth of the cities, 


employing about 2 percent of all firemen and 
policemen studied, differences in salary levels ex- 
ceeded $100 in early 1952. 

Average pay scale increases between firemen 
and policemen differed largely because propor- 
tionately more police were employed in cities of 
1,000,000 or more, where the increase in salary 
scales was below average. About one-half the 
total number of policemen in all cities of 100,000 
or more were employed in these large communities 
compared with about a third of the firemen. 
Cities with less than 500,000 population employed 
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TAB Le 2.— Percentage distribution of firemen and policemen! 
in cities of 100,000 population or more, according to dollar 
increase in mazimum annual salary scales, 1950-52 
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' Based on 1952 total employment in fire and police departments in cities 
with specified increases. 


more than two-fifths of the firemen but only 
three-tenths of the policemen.‘ 

In the largest and smallest cities studied there 
was little difference in the rise in firemen’s and 
policemen’s salary scales between 1951 and 1952: 
increases in cities of a million or more amounted 
to 4.2 percent for firemen and 4.1 percent for 
policemen; in the smallest cities, the increase for 
firemen amounted to 8.6 percent and 8.5 percent 
for policemen. Policemen received larger average 
increases in the two groups of cities where popu- 
lation ranged from 250,000 to 1,000,000.° 


Intercity Variation of Salary Levels 


In January 1952, maximum salary rates for 
patrolmen and firefighters varied among the cities 


TaBLe 3.—Jndezes of maximum salary rates' for firemen 
and policemen in cities of 100,000 population or more, 
1945-58 
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! Data in this and subsequent tables and charts refer to maximum rates 
for patrolmen and firefighters effective on January | of each year. 
* Revised. 


studied from less than $3,000 to $4,600 a year. 
Those communities employing about 1 in 30 
policemen and firemen paid maximum annual 
salaries of less than $3,000 a year for this type of 
police and fire work (chart 2). A third of the 


TABLE 4.—Percentage distribution of firemen and police- 
men ' in ctties of 100,000 population or more, by increase 
in mazimum annual salary scales, 1951-52 
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! Based on 1952 total employment in fire and police departments in cities 
with specified increases. 


protective workers were employed in cities where 
these maximum salaries were at least $4,400 but 
less than $4,600. More patrolmen than fire- 
fighters (34.9 percent compared with 25.3 percent) 
were in cities with a maximum pay ranging from 
$4,400 to less than $4,600. 

—Ruts W. Benny 


Division of Wages{and Industrial Relations 


4 The difference in average salary levels of policemen and firemen is also 
explained in part by the fact that dollar salaries are higher in large communi- 
ties where relatively more policemen are employed and that in consequence 
average salaries for the entire group of cities are higher for policemen. There- 
tore, a given dollar increase amounts to a somewhat lower percentage in- 
crease for policemen than for firemen. 

‘Policemen received the larger increase in each of these two size groups 
because in one city within each group they received a pay increase to compen- 
sate for an earlier lag. In St. Louis and Newark, policemen’s maximum 
salaries were increased to the equivalent of firemen’s scales by January 1952. 
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Plant Level Productivity in French 
and American Shoe Manufacturing 


Propvuctiviry in a group of American shoe plants 
making medium and high priced men’s Goodyear 
welt shoes was more than twice that of a selected 
number of French plants. According to two 
recent reports,' using identical case study survey 
methods, average man-minute requirements for 
producing more than two pairs of shoes in 10 
plants in the United States was the same as that 
required to produce a single pair in 10 French 
plants. 

The American plants selected in the medium 
priced category produced shoes for which the retail 
price ranged from $7 to $14; the French plants 
selected in this price category produced shoes 
which ranged from fr. 3,500 to fr. 4,600 ($10 to 
$13). Similarly, the high priced American shoes 
had a retail price range of from $12.50 to $28, 
while their French counterparts ranged from fr. 
4,800 to fr. 7,700 ($13.70 to $22). It is assumed 
that there is comparability between the French 
and American shoes, since the plants in the French 
study were selected with this point in mind after 
examining the American study. However, avail- 
able construction details of the French shoes are 
not complete, and the retail prices given for U. S. 
and French shoes do not reflect differences in 
the relative values that these amounts may have 
to persons in either of the countries. 

In both medium and high price classes, the 
American plants with the highest direct man- 
minutes? per pair performed better than the 
French plants with the lowest time requirements 
(table 1). A comparison of U. S. and French 
departmental times in the making of medium 
priced shoes only is shown in table 2. The data 
shown do not compare any actual plants, but 
rather represent selection from among the depart- 
mental time requirements reported by the plants 
in the United States and France. The finishing 
and packing departmental times show the widest 
differences between the two countries owing, in 
part, to the fact that French plants include addi- 
tional operations in this department not done by 
U.S. plants. 

As a group, the American plants appear to be 
slightly more efficient than the average estimated 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for all U. S. 
men’s shoe plants in the two price groups. The 
selected American medium priced shoe plants 
have a weighted average of 60 man-minutes per 
pair as compared with an average of 67 man- 
minutes per pair for all U. S. medium priced shoe 
plants. Likewise, in the selected high priced 
American plants, a weighted average of 97 unit 
man-minutes compares with the national average 
of 105 man-minutes. The total U. S. figures are 
derived on a weighted basis from a large sample 
of shoe plants reporting annual data, whereas 
data from the selected plants cover production 
runs of 8 weeks or less. The differences may be 
partly explained by the factors implicit in annual 
data, as well as by sampling variability. Annual 
data tend to show higher unit man-hours because 
of slack periods and seasonal change-overs in shoe 
styles, factors which are largely nonexistent in 
the shorter periods reflected in the tables. 

In 15 of the 18 plants included in the French 
study, production per man-year was reported to 
be 10 to 15 percent higher than the average for 
the French shoe industry. 


Parallel Nature of the Studies 


The American factory performanve study was 
prepared by the BLS for the use of the Mutual 
Security Agency which distributed the document 
widely in Europe during the summer of 1951. In 
France, the United States study was translated 
and distributed among French shoe factories in 
the latter part of that year through the coopera- 
tive action of the French shoe manufacturers asso- 
ciation (Federation Nationale des Industries de la 
Chaussure) and the National Productivity Center 
in France (Comite National de la Productivite, 
Service Etudes et Mesures). The document was 
received with great interest by the French indus- 
try and by those who were vitally concerned with 
increasing productivity in France. This interest 
led to the joint industry and government study 
made in selected French factories by these two 

1 Case Study Data on Productivity and Factory Performance, Men's 
Dress Shoes, Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1951, and La Productivite 
en France dans industries de la Chaussure, Societe Auriliaire Pour la 
Diffusion des Editions de Productivite, Paris, 1962. 

1 Direct man-minutes represent the time of those working directly on the 
manufacture of the shoe or its component parts from the cutting of the leather 
until the final packing in the box before shipment. 


* Trends in Man-Hours Expended per Pair, Footwear, Supplement 1930 
to 1960, U. 8. Department of Labor, May 1962. 
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Tas. 1.—Direct man-minutes per pair, men’s Goodyear 
welt shoes, selected individual plants in United States and 
France, 1950-51 
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French organizations. The study used in great 
part the factory performance technique initiated 
by the Bureau, and is in almost all respects com- 
parable to the study made in American plants. 
A comparison of the French and United States 
studies gives the first international analysis of 
plant productivity levels, using a common meth- 
odology. 

In both the United States and French factory 
performance studies, plants were selected on the 
basis of representativeness of product and availa- 
bility of records from which to derive data. In 
France, with the cooperation of the French shoe 
association, a group of engineers and statisticians 
from the National Productivity Center gathered 
information and data from 18 plants said to be 
above average in efficiency. Since these plants 
had recorded adequate information on their own 
performance to be able to report in the survey, 
they were “to be considered as being among the 
best organized”’ [in France]. As in the American 
study, the selected French plants in the high, 
medium, and low‘ priced group were surveyed. 

In the French report, the data refer to a period 
of 4 weeks selected in the fall of 1951. The data 
in the United States report cover a period of 8 
weeks in the last quarter of 1950. In both stud- 
ies, the man-minutes reported are actual times 
derived from plant man-hour and production rec- 
ords, as opposed to standard times, estimates, or 
time-studied rates. The unit-time requirements 
in the American study refer to the average of all 
models produced in a plant, while in the French 
study they cover the production of a popular 
standard model, generally a plant’s largest-volume 


‘French plants making low-priced shoes used the Goodyear welt and 
other methods of construction, but since they were unable to allocate man- 
minutes among the various methods, comparisons between France and 
the U. 8. cannot be made for this category 


shoe. This difference should not affect the com- 
parability of the data, except for a slight bias in 
favor of the French plants on the assumption that 
average productivity in the making of a standard 
model should be somewhat higher than average 
productivity in making a variety of models. 

In method of presentation, both reports are 
quite similar. Plants are identified only by code 
letters, and direct and indirect man-hour (U. S.) 
or man-minute (French) requirements are shown 
for each factory in total, by department, and by a 
number of selected operations. The definition of 
direct and indirect labor is identical in the two re- 
ports. Both studies present auxiliary tables which 
give such information as floor space available, 
annual production, employment, diversity of 
production, equipment in use, and other important 
characteristics, for each factory. 


Differences Between Time Requirements 


As shown in the tables, the selected American 
plants require considerably fewer man-minutes to 
produce a pair of shoes than do the French plants. 
A reading of the two reports sheds some light on 
this difference in terms of the production tech- 
niques employed in the plants. 

The American plants studied cut all or most of 
the upper parts of the shoe by machine, while all 
but two of the French plants cut these parts by 
hand. 

The gaps between U. S. and French time re- 
quirements in the stitching, and in the lasting, 
bottoming, and making departments cannot be ac- 
counted for without additional information con- 


medium priced 


TaBLe 2.—Direct man-minules per pair, 
S. and 


men's Goodyear welt shoes, selected plants in U. 
France, by department, 1950-51 ' 





De dapen! direct man-minutes 


Department | Low Median High 


U. 8. |France| U. 8. France 


Cutting—uppers , 4 13 
Stitching—uppers 10 1 35 
Sole cutting and insole prep- | 
aration ! 2) | K 4 
Lasting, bottoming, and | 
making . 12 | 23 | ( 
Finishing and packing. 4 39 18 | 





!The departmental times are selected from all plants reporting, both 
U. 8. and France, and therefore the total of any of the columns does not 
equal the total time of any specific plant 

3 The time reported by the French plants in this o tion includes cutting 
out-soles. Most of the included U. 8. plants purchase out-soles in a semi- 
finished state. 
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cerning the equipment in use and other technical 
factors. In general, the French plants performed 
more hand operations in these departments than 
did those in the United States. 

In the finishing and packing department, specifi- 
cally in the cleaning, polishing, and packing of the 
shoe, the selected French plants include many 
operations which are considered unnecessary by 
their American counterparts. For example, sev- 
eral of the French plants wash and dry the shoes 
by hand, apply two separate coats of polish by 
hand, and fold and staple a knocked-down shoe 
box in which the shoe is packed. In the American 
plants studied, shoe cleaning is reduced to a mini- 
mum by the special protection given shoes during 
processing, (e. g., encasing the upper portions of 
light colored shoes in plastic immediately after 
lasting). Polishing in the United States plants is 
a rapid machine operation, and shoes are packed 
in boxes already assembled by an outside supplier. 


Finally, it is believed that the United States 
shoe findings industry gives American shoe plants 
an advantage over those in France. This special- 
ized industry selis shanks, box toes, counters, cut 
soles, and other accessory items in large quantities 
to American shoe factories, while in France, many 
of these minor components are produced as 
needed by the individual shoe plants, giving 
them an additional production burden. 

A complete analysis of the differences in produc- 
tivity levels reported by the plants studied would 
require exhaustive research into the details of ma- 
chinery used, shoe design, plant layout, and other 
facets of the shoe plants in both countries. While 
this cannot be done here, the observations listed 
above may partially explain the superior produc- 
tivity of the American plants. 


—Kennetu G. Van AvUKEN, Jr. 
Division of Productivity and Technological Developments 





Consumer Finances 


Survey, 1953 


Consumers, reflecting a “confident” attitude of 
their financial positions, are expected to make 
substantial purchases of automobiles, major house- 
hold goods, and new and existing houses in 1953, 
according to preliminary findings of a survey of 
consumer finances released by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System.' 

A considerable increase in the number of con- 
sumers indicating plans to purchase major house- 
hold goods, especially television sets and furniture, 
was noted in early 1953, compared with 1952. 
However, intentions to purchase refrigerators 
were about the same as those noted in 1952. A 
slight increase was also noted in the number of 
consumer-buying plans with regard to new and 
used houses. 

“A factor evidently at work in shaping consumer 
attitude throughout 1952 and early 1953,” accord- 
ing to the report, ‘was the stability of consumer 
prices.” The survey noted that the Consumer’s 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 
less than 1 percent during 1952, as contrasted 


with a 4-percent rise during 1951 and an increase 
of about 8 percent in 1950. Other contributing 
factors cited were the more lenient credit terms 
and higher current levels of income and employ- 
ment prevalent in early 1953, compared with 1951 
and 1952. 

With income increases widely distributed and 
consumer prices relatively stable during 1952, the 
proportion of consumers who indicated that their 
financial positions had improved is “somewhat 
larger than it was in any previous postwar survey.” 
Approximately 48 percent stated they were 
“making more than a year ago.” 

Larger real incomes are anticipated in 1953. 
Most of the consumers (8 in 10 spending units *) 
expect that prices will remain stable or decrease, 
in contrast with 1951 and 1952, when one-half to 
two-thirds anticipated a rise in prices. 


1 Findings are from preliminary data'from the Eighth Annual Survey of 
Consumer Finances conducted by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. The findings are based on simplified tabulations 
of approximately 2,400 interviews taken in January and February 1963 in 
66 sampling areas throughout the country, including the 12 largest metro- 
politan areas. 

2 A spending unit ts defined as all persons living in the same dwelling and 
related by blood, marriage, or adoption, who pooled their incomes for their 
major items of expense. 
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Wage Structure in the 
Hosiery Industry, November 1952 


WaGe repvuctions in the full-fashioned branch of 
the hosiery industry in early 1952, notably affect- 
ing knitters in unionized mills, reflected related 
problems of product demand, productive capacity, 
and interregional competition. Their effect was, 
in general, to lessen wage differences as between 
the two leading producing areas—the Middle 
Atlantic States and the Southeast. In the seam- 
less hosiery branch, wages drifted upward slightly 
during 1952, but wage levels and relationships 
were not significantly altered. 

The wage trends in the hosiery industry were 
revealed in a comprehensive wage survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
November 1952.' Wage comparisons were made 
with a September 1951 survey, which was confined 
to the major centers of hosiery production.’ 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


A straight-time earnings level of $1.48 an hour, 
exclusive of premium payment for overtime and 
late-shift work, existed in the full-fashioned- 
hosiery branch in November 1952. This branch 
was devoted almost entirely to the production of 
women’s nylon hose, and the typical full-fashioned 
hosiery mill confined its operations to that single 
product. About a third of the mills studied 
integrated the operations of knitting, dyeing, and 
finishing. Another two-fifths were greige-knitting 
mills, working on their own goods or on a com- 
mission basis. Greige knitters neither dye nor 
finish hosiery. The remaining mills specialized in 
commercial finishing or performed such combina- 
tion work as knitting and finishing. 

It is estimated that in November 1952 the 
full-fashioned industry was composed of 420 mills 
and 60,000 workers. Union contracts were re- 
ported in about 30 percent of the mills, which em- 
ployed approximately the same percentage of the 
workers in the industry. 


Wage Variations. Earnings of individual full- 
fashioned hosiery workers were rather evenly 
distributed over a wide range, due primarily to 
the variations of skill requirements in the industry 


and the preponderance of incentive pay. The 
middle 50 percent of the workers received from 
$1.05 to $1.90 an hour. About a fifth earned less 
than $1, and a tenth, over $2.20. Men had an 
overall average of $1.85 an hour, while women 
averaged $1.20. The lower earnings of women, 
who constituted almost three-fifths of the work 
force, resulted primarily from their employment 
in the lighter and less skilled jobs. 

Except in New England, which was compara- 
tively unimportant in the production of full- 
fashioned hosiery, regional* differences in the 
general level of earnings were slight. About one- 
third of the industry employment in November 
1952 was in the Middle Atlantic States and about 
half was in the Southeast. Average hourly earn- 
ings in these two regions were $1.51 and $1.47, 
respectively. The highest regional wage level 
($1.53) was found in the Border States, where a 
majority of the mills performed knitting opera- 
tions only and employed a larger-than-average 
proportion of skilled knitting-machine operators. 

As between the two major regions, no consistent 
difference appeared in the level of earnings by oc- 
cupation. Average hourly earnings were higher 
in the Middle Atlantic States than in the South- 
east for 9 of 13 major occupational groups for 
which data were obtained. However, as to knit- 
ters, an occupation of great importance in terms of 
skill and number of workers, the advantage was 
with the Southeast. 

Differences in regional wage practices were re- 
flected to some degree in the minimum entrance 
rates and minimum job rates in individual mills. 
A 75-cent minimum entrance rate for inexperienced 
workers prevailed in mills employing a majority 
of the workers in each of the major regions. 
However, minima ranging from 63 to 75 cents an 
hour were reported by mills with a third of the 
workers in the Southeast and a sixth in the Border 
States; in the other regions, few mills had entrance 
rates below 75 cents. For experienced workers, 

1 The survey covered mills employing a minimum of 21 workers. A 
detailed report will be published in a forthcoming bulletin 

1 For September 195] survey data, see Monthly Labor Review, March 
1952 (p. 291). 

3 For purposes of this study, the regions for which separate data are pre. 
sented include: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; Border Statee— Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeast—-Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caroijina, and 


Tennessee; Great Lakes—lIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Percentage distribution of production workers in 
full-fashioned hosiery mills by average straight-time hourly 
earnings,' and region, November 1952 
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minimum job rates in excess of 75 cents were re- 
ported by a significant number of mijls in the 
Great Lakes, New England, and Middle Atlantic 
regions. 

Among the 13 production occupations selected 
for study and embracing almost three-fourths of 
the full-fashioned employees, highest average 
hourly earnings were received by adjusters and 
fixers ($2.18) and knitters ($2.09). In several 
previous surveys, average earnings of knitters ex- 
ceeded those for adjusters and fixers; early in 1952, 
however, piece-rate reductions were granted by a 
wage tribunal for knitters employed in mills having 
agreements with the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers (AFL). Later, reductions of 
varying amounts were made in some nonunion 
mills. Since knitters comprised almost a third of 
the industry work force in November 1952, their 


wage decreases, in addition to those for smaller 
groups of workers, exerted a downward pressure on 
the level of industry wages. Within the overall 
group of knitters. earnings varied by type of knit- 
ting machine operated, and generally increased 
with the higher gauges (stitches per 14’’) and num- 
ber of sections (number of stockings knit simul- 
taneously). The highest average ($2.26) was re- 
ceived by knitters working at 60-gauge machines 
with 30 sections. The largest group—over a third 
of the knitters—operated 51-gauge, 30-section ma- 
chines and averaged $2.13 an hour. 

Past practice has been for an individual knitter 
to operate a single full-fashioned knitting machine. 
Technological improvements have made these 
machines more automatic, and some employers 
have considered it feasible for a knitter to operate 
two machines, usually with the aid of a helper. 
In November 1952, 84 percent of the surveyed 
establishments which employed knitting-machine 
operators reported assignments of*one knitter to 
one machine; about 3 percent had knitters operat- 
ing two machines; and the remainder indicated 
that both types of assignments were made. On 
the basis of individual workers, 93 percent of the 
knitters operated only one machine; another 5 
percent handled two machines with the aid of a 
helper; and about 2 percent were responsible for 
two machines without regular assistance. 

The jobs of adjuster and fixer and of knitter are 
typically held by men in the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, but boarding and preboarding work is 
assigned to both men and women. Average hourly 
earnings for men and women combined were $1.41 
for regular boarders and $1.47 for Dunn method 
boarders. Women received their highest earnings 
in these two occupations, averaging $1.38 and $1.45 
an hour, respectively. For jobs filled exclusively by 
women, average earnings were lower and ranged 
from $1.06 for boxers to $1.29 for seamers. Toe 
loopers, who averaged $1.15 an hour, are gradually 
being eliminated by improved knitting machinery. 
In the nationwide survey of the hosiery industry 
made in September 1946, loopers were found to 
comprise 5.7 percent of the work force; in the 
recent survey, they accounted for less than 1 per- 
cent. 

With over three-quarters of the full-fashioned 
workers paid piece rates for individually per- 
formed work, only a few comparisons were possible 
between job averages of time- and incentive-rated 
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workers. In all instances, job averages were 
higher for incentive workers; in half the compari- 
rons possible for the industry as a whole, such 
workers had an earnings advantage of more than 
15 percent. Time rates were paid to almost all 
adjusters and fixers, along with significant num- 
bers of menders, examiners, and folders and boxers. 
Slightly over half the workers covered by a time- 
rate structure were employed in mills which had 
a single rate for a job, a seventh in mills with a 
forma! range of job rates, and the remainder in 
mills which determined rates of pay on an 
individual-worker basis. 

Differences in job averages among three size 
groups of mills did not reveal any consistent pat- 
tern. Thus, knitters (the key classification) in 
small mills (21-50 workers) averaged $1.95 an 
hour; in medium-sized mills (51-250 workers), 
$2.04; and in large mills, $2.17. On the other 
hand, the level for experienced adjusters and fixers 
was highest ii the smallest-size group of mills. 
This was true also with respect to the numerically 
important group of women seamers. 

Levels of job earnings tended to vary directly 
with size of community. An important exception 
was knitters, for whom the highest level of earn- 
ings ($2.19) was found in communities with 25,000 
to 100,000 population. In smaller communities 
their average was $2.02 and in communities with 
100,000 population or more, it was $2.13. Most 
occupational-earnings levels were highest in com- 
munities of the latter size. 


Supplementary Wage Practices. A scheduled work- 
week of 40 hours was reported by about three- 
fourths of the full-fashioned hosiery mills and of 
48 hours by almost a sixth of the mills in Novem- 
ber 1952. Extra-shift work was comparatively 
common. About 26 percent of the production 
workers were employed on late shifts; of these, 
three-fifths were on the second shift and two-fifths 
on the third. Shift differentials, paid to about a 
fourth of the second-shift workers and a half of 
the third-shift workers, were typically 5 and 10 
cents an hour, respectively. 

Paid vacations were granted to all but an 
eighth of the full-fashioned hosiery workers. 
For mill workers, the predominant vacation-pay 
plan was 2 percent of annual earnings after | 
year’s service and 4 percent after 5 years. Most 
office workers received at least 1 week's salary 


TABLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! of pro- 
duction workers in selected occupations in fuil-fashioned 
hosiery mills, United States and selected regions, November 
1952 
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after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 years, or 
approximately equivalent amounts based on 
percent of earnings. 

Paid holidays, typically 5 per year, were 
received by slightly less than half the full-fashioned 
production workers, since this benefit was not 
common in the Southeast region. A majority 
of workers in the industry were covered by 
insurance plans, including life, hospitalization, 
sickness and accident, and surgical. Pension 
plans were financed entirely by employers for 
about a fourth of the workers; no jointly financed 
pension plans were reported. The workers 
covered included those participating in a tripartite- 
administered pension plan, to which employers of 
unionized mills contributed 4 percent of their 
gross weekly payrolls. 
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Seamless Hosiery 


In the consideration of wages, the seamless 
branch of the hosiery industry may legically be 
separated into three broad divisions—men’s, 
women’s, and children’s seamless-hosiery mills. 
Changing demands of consumers, however, have 
discouraged concentration on one product and 
have necessitated as much flexibility in production 
as can be accomplished on seamless knitting 
machines. In November 1952, about two-thirds 
of the seamless plants surveyed were producing 
only one type of seamless hose, and the other 
third made combinations of products. Classified 
by major product of each mill, the coverage of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey was as follows: 
men’s seamless hosiery, 243 mills with 34,000 
employees; women’s seamless hosiery (except 
anklets), 22 mills with 6,000 employees; and 
children’s seamless hosiery and women’s anklets, 
117 mills with 20,000 employees. Regarding 


scope of operation, over half the mills were inte- 
grated; 10 percent were greige knitters; 3 percent 
were commercial finishers; and 31 percent were 
combination knitters and finishers bat not dyers. 
Unionization was less extensive in the seamless 
than in the full-fashioned branch of the industry. 


Wage Variations. In mills producing chiefly 
men’s seamless hose, the largest group in the indus- 
try, straight-time earnings averaged $1.02 an 
hour, as compared with a $1.20 average in women’s 
seamless-hosiery mills and 94 cents in mills pro- 
ducing children’s hosiery and women’s anklets. 
Distributions of individual earnings in the three 
product divisions reflect the influence of existing 
legal minimum-wage standards. Hourly earnings 
averaged 75 to 85 cents for 26 percent of the 
workers on men’s, for 13 percent of those on 
women’s, and for 40 percent on children’s seamless 
hosiery. The proportions earning under $1 an 
hour were 54, 30, and 71 percent, respectively. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage distribution of production workers in seamless hosiery mills by average straight-time hourly earnings,' 
United States, selected regions, and types of hosiery, November 1952 
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Tasie 4.—Average straight-time hourly earnings' of pro- 
duction workers in selected occupations in seamless hosiery 
mills, by type of product, United States, November 1952 
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About three-fourths of the seamless-hosiery 
workers were concentrated in the Southeast region, 
where hourly earnings in men’s, women’s, and 
children’s hosiery mills averaged $1.02, $1.19, 
and $0.93, respectively. Only the group of mills 
knitting men’s hose had significant employment — 
about a third of all workers in the division—in 
the other regions. Earnings levels in the other 
regions approximated that ($1.02) in the Southeast 
and ranged from $1 an hour in the Border States 
to $1.09 in the Great Lakes region. 

The 14 occupations selected for study covered 
slightly over two-thirds of the production workers 
in each of the three seamless-hosiery divisions. 
Machine adjusters and fixers, who are tradi- 
tionally paid time rates and are the most skilled 
workers in the production force, had average 
hourly earnings of $1.53, $1.74, and $1.41, respec- 
tively, in men’s, women’s, and children’s hosiery 
mills. Women generally had the highest average 
earnings in the key knitting jobs: in men’s seam- 


less-hosiery mills, automatic knitters averaged 
$1.01 an hour and string knitters, $1.10; and ia 
women’s hosiery, knitters employed mainly on 
automatic roachines averaged $1.12. Transfer 
knitters, whose work includes transferring par- 
tially knitted hose from one machine to another by 
hand and completing the knitting operation, were 
the predominant group in the children’s-hosiery 
division; they averaged 90 cents an hour. Wo- 
men toe loopers, numerically the largest group in 
seamless-hosiery mills, comprised about a fifth of 
the total work force. Their earnings averaged 
$1.01, $1.20, and 90 cents an hour, respectively, 
in men’s, women’s, and children’s mills. 

Incentive pay was received by almost three- 
fourths of the seamless-hosiery production work- 
ers; in almost all instances where comparisons 
were possible, job averages of incentive workers 
were above those of time workers. Rates for 
the latter group were primarily determined in 
accordance with a formal rate structure of single 
job rates in individual mills. Less than a seventh 
of the time workers were rated on an individual 
basis. 

Mills with over 250 workers included approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the establishments in both 
the men’s and children’s divisions, and 32 percent 
in the women’s division of the seamless branch of 
the industry. The smallest-size group of mills, 
employing 21 to 50 workers, accounted for about 27 
percent in the men’s, 18 percent in the children’s, 
and 32 percent in the women’s division. In all 
three divisions, the level of occupational earnings 
tended to vary directly according to mill size. 
When job averages were compared for community- 
size groups, however, the pattern of wage variation 
was much less pronounced. The highest job aver- 
ages for all three seamless-hosiery divisions ap- 
peared to prevail in the middle-size group of com- 
munities—25,000 to 100,000 population—but only 
a small proportion of mills were located in such 
communities. Almost half of the women’s and 
children’s hosiery mills and almost two-thirds of 
the men’s hosiery mills were located in communi- 
ties of under 25,000 population. 

A minimum entrance rate of 63 cents an hour 
for inexperienced workers was an established 
policy in mills employing a third of the workers 
in the men’s and children’s hosiery divisions; most 
of the remaining mills in these two groups had a 
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75-cent minimum. Women’s seamless-hosiery 
mills had somewhat higher entrance-rate stand- 
ards; mills with about a fifth of the workers had a 
63-cent minimum, but others with almost two- 
fifths of the work force had minimum hiring rates 
exceeding 75 cents an hour. The 75-cent job 
minimum for experienced workers required by law 
was effective in mills employing over 90 percent 
of the workers producing men’s and children’s 
hose, but a higher minimum job rate was reported 
in mills which employed almost 40 percent of the 
workers in the women’s seamless-hosiery division. 


Supplementary Wage Practices. A 40-hour work- 
week was scheduled by most seamless-hosiery 
mills, but some workers were employed “short 
time” in November 1952. Only in the women’s 
seamless-hosiery division were as many as a third 
of the workers in mills with scheduled workweeks 
of 44or48hours. Late-shift operations accounted 
for from 16 to 18 percent of the production 
workers in the three seamless divisions; almost all 
of these workers were employed on second shifts. 
Very small proportions of shift workers received 
premium pay. 

The extent of empleyee coverage under vaca- 
tion, holiday, and insurance benefits varied among 
the seamless-hosiery divisions in the same order 
as the level of wages. The women’s division re- 
ported the highest coverage of workers, and the 
children’s, the lowest. Vacation benefits were ex- 
tended to three-fourths of the workers in women’s 
seamless-hosiery mills, two-thirds in men’s, and 
three-fifths in children’s. In all divisions, the 
predominant vacation payment for production 
workers was 2 percent of annual earnings after 1 
year of service and 4 percent after 5 years. Office 
workers in women’s hosiery mills received 2 
weeks’ pay after 1 year’s service, but in the other 
two divisions, the principal plan provided for 1 
week’s pay after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks’ 
pay after 5 years. 

Paid holidays werer eceived by two-fifths of the 
workers in women’s seamless-hosiery mills, by 
a sixth in men’s, and by less than a tenth in chil- 
dren’s. The principal standard was 5 holidays in 
women’s-hosiery mills and 6 holidays in the other 
divisions. Life insurance and hospitalization plans 
financed in whole or in part by seamless-hosiery 
employers covered a majority of the production 
and office workers in all three types of seamless- 


hosiery mills. To a lesser extent employers con- 

tributed also to sickness and accident, surgical, 

and medical insurance programs. Few seamless- 

hosiery workers were covered by employer-financed 
pension plans. 

—JEAN A. WELLS 

Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Earnings in Machinery 
Industries, Winter 1952-53 


AVERAGE straight-time hourly earnings exceeded 
$1.75 for most production jobs studied in 18 of the 
29 areas included in a survey of wages and related 
benefits in the machinery industries, conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the winter 
months of 1952-53. Averages of $2 or more an 
hour were recorded in 1 or more job categories 
in all except 5 of the areas studied. Wage levels 
were generally highest in Detroit and Milwaukee 
and lowest in the South. The highest paid work- 
ers studied in nearly all areas were tool-and-die 
makers who generally averaged more than $2 an 
hour. Janitors, at or near the bottom of the wage 
scale, usually earned about 60 to 70 percent as 
much as tool-and-die makers. Vacations with 
pay, paid holidays, and various types of insurance 
plans were among the more common “fringe’’ 
benefits applicable to the industry’s production 
workers in these areas. 

Comparison of wage data obtained in this survey 
with similar studies a year earlier indicated that 
earnings had increased from 5 to 10 percent in 
most of the areas.’ Atlanta, Portland (Oreg.), 
Providence, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, and 
Worcester were the only areas in which increases 
of less than 5 percent were recorded by a majority 
of the occupations for which comparisons could 
be made. Increases were greatest in Cincinnati, 
Denver, Hartford, Indianapolis, and Philadelphia, 
where they frequently exceeded 10 percent. 

Nearly 1,300,000 production workers were em- 
ployed in the nonelectrical machinery industries 


1! See Earnings in Machinery Manufacture, Autumn 1961, Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1952 (p. 551). 
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in January 1953. This employment was con- conditions. In Kansas City, Milwaukee, St. 
centrated, for the most part, in the large labor- Louis, San Francisco, and Seattle, contractual 
market areas; about 530,000 production workers agreements between labor and management ap- 
were employed in establishments within scope of _ plied to nine-tenths or more of the production 
the study.” workers. 

Men constituted nine-tenths or more of the total The proportion of production workers paid 
machinery production work force in all except 2 _ under incentive systems of wage payment ranged 
of the 29 areas surveyed; in Baltimore and Hart- from less than 5 percent in most Southern and all 
ford, women constituted a fifth of the total non- _— Pacific Coast areas to between 40 and 50 percent 
office employment. Women were engaged for the in Hartford, Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh. Where 
most part in routine types of work and were rarely —_ such incentive systems of pay were found, they 
reported in the higher-skilled occupations. 

The majority of the production workers in all 

» 4 The study included machine-tool accessory estallishments with 8 or more 
areas except Atlanta, Dallas, and Worcester were workers and other nonelectrical machinery establishments with 21 or more 
employed in establishments having labor-manage-’ workers, Data were collected by field representatives under the direction of 


. . the Bureau's regional wage analysts. In classifying workers by occupation, 
ment contracts governing wages and working uniform job descriptions were used; these are available upon request. 


Taste 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for men in selected occupations in machinery-manufacturing plants in 29 
cities, October 1952—February 1953 
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TABLE 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for men in selected occupations in machinery-manufacturing plants in 29 
cities, October 1952-February 1958—Continued 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. Where entries do 
not appear, data were insufficient to werrant publication of an average. 
? Data for one large machine-tool establishment were excluded. 


applied for the most part to jobs involving rela- 
tively routine or repetitive work—such as certain 
categories of machine-tool operators and assem- 
blers 

Average size of establishment, as measured by 
employment, varied among the areas studied. 
More than half the workers in Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, Kansas City, New York City, Portland 
(Oreg.), and Tulsa were employed in firms with 
fewer than 250 workers; concentrations of estab- 
lishments employing over 250 workers were 
heaviest in Hartford, Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh. 
Major products of establishments within the scope 


§ Data for machine-tool establishments were excluded. 
‘Includes data for operators of other machine tools in addition to those 


shown separately 


of the survey ranged from comparatively simple 
implements to highly complex machines composed 
of a large number of precision-made parts or 
assemblies. Occupational staffing patterns neces- 
sarily varied somewhat among the individual 
establishments and areas because of the above 
factors. 

The Bureau’s study of occupational earnings, 
however, was confined to job categories com- 
monly found in most plants. Assemblers, inspec- 
tors, material-handling laborers, machinists, tool- 
and-die makers, welders, and operators of various 
machine tools were among the important occu- 
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TaBLe 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for men 
in selected occupations in machine-tool pir Al in 
8 cities, November 1952 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

1 Insufficient data to warrant presentation of an average 

* Includes data for operators of other machine tools | in addition to those 
shown separately. 


pational groups studied. Occupational averages 
in this study are also limited to men, since women 
constitute such a small proportion of the work 
force in the industry.’ 


Occupational Earnings 


Occupational averages in Detroit were highest 
for half of the jobs studied, and Milwaukee 
accounted for most of the other top averages. 
Detroit's position is further emphasized by the 
fact that only one job average ranked as low as 
fourth. In Chicago, which accounted for a 
seventh of the total machinery industry workers 
in the cities surveyed, occupational averages were 


generally only slightly lower than Detroit and 
Milwaukee. Other areas with definitely higher- 
than-average pay levels were Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Newark—New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland. 

Tool-and-die makers engaged in producing and 
maintaining tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures for use 
in establishments in which they were employed 
averaged $2.44 in the San Francisco Bay area, 
$2.43 in Detroit, $2.37 in Seattle, $2.31 in Los 
Angeles, and $2.30 in Chicago; earnings of these 
workers ranged from $2.05 to $2.25 an hour in 
most other areas. Tool-and-die makers employed 
in jobbing shops tended to have somewhat higher 
earnings; the high hourly average of $2.72 was 
in Detroit. Average earnings of production ma- 
chinists, welders, and workers engaged in the more 
skilled assembly and machine-tool work also 
exceeded $2 in many areas (table 1). 

Measured on a percentage basis, wage differences 
between skilled and unskilled jobs were generally 
greatest in the South and least in the areas of the 
Pacific Coast and the highly industrialized cities 
of the Midwest and East. In Atlanta, Dallas, 
and Tulsa, tool-and-die makers (employed in 
production shops) earned, on the average, 80 
percent more than janitors; in Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and Portland, the wage differential for these occu- 
pations was 45 percent or less. These inter-area 
variations were due in most part to differences in 


4 More detailed information on wages and related practices in each of the 
selected areas is available on request; occupational earnings for women 
workers are shown in the reports for 10 of the major machinery centers. 


TaB_Le 3.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for men in selected occupations in machine-tool accessory establishments 
in 5 cities, November 1952-January 1953 
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of other machine tools in addition to those shown separately. 
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TasLe 4.—Percent of production (plant) workers employed in machinery manufacturing establishments with formal provisions 
Sor selected supplementary wage benefits,' in 29 cities, October 1952-February 1953 
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1 Based on predominant provisions in reporting establishments. Per- 
centages rounded to nearest whole number. 
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rates of pay for unskilled workers. For example, 
tool-and-die makers in Atlanta averaged more than 
four-fifths as much as comparable workers in 
Detroit; the Atlanta average for janitors, on the 
other hand, was less than three-fifths the average 
recorded in Detroit. 


Industry Branches 


Products manufactured varied among estab- 
lishments in each of the areas studied, with only a 
small number of areas having any appreciable 
concentration of establishments manufacturing 
closely related items. A majority of the workers 
in Denver, Houston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis— 
St. Paul, and Tulsa were employed in the manufac- 


4 Data obtained in other machine-tool centers were insufficient to justify 
separate presentation of job averages for this product group. 


4 Paid holiday pees are limited to full days 
‘ Insurance and pension pane tabulated are continued to those for which at 
least a part of ee X. is by the employer and, in addition, exclude 


plans req a 
$ Predominant y 2 percent in each area except FesGendané Sep Francisco- 


Oakland where prevailing practices were 244 percen 
‘ Predominantly 4 pees in each area except ~~) where prevailing 


practices were 3 percent. 


ture of various types of agricultural machinery and 
equipment. In nearly all other areas, most of the 
workers were employed in plants whose major 
products are broadly classified as special industry 
or general industrial machinery. 

Cleveland, Hartford, and Worcester are among 
the more important areas manufacturing machine 
tools.‘ Occupational averages in this industry 
branch were highest in Cleveland in all job cat- 
egories for which comparisons could be made 
(table 2). In each of these three areas, they were 
generally somewhat higher than those reported 
for the overall machinery group. 

Occupational averages in the machine-tool 
accessory branch were generally highest in Detroit, 
and lowest in Hartford (table 3). Establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of machine-tool 
accessories are separated into two broad categories 
according to production methods: (1) production 
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shops—those in which more or less standardized 
products are normaily produced in large quan- 
tities, and (2) jobbing shops—those primarily 
engaged in producing nonstandard items to meet 
special orders. The relationship in wage levels 
between these types of establishments did not 
follow any definite pattern. Average earnings in 
Detroit were higher in jobbing shops for all job 
categories permitting comparison, whereas the 
occupational averages in Hartford were highest in 
production shops. For most occupations in De- 
troit and Los Angeles jobbing shops, in Hartford 
production shops, and in both types of shops ia 
Chicago, averages were higher than those for the 
machinery industry as a whole. 


Related Wage Practices 


A 40-hour workweek for production workers in 
the machinery industries was typical in most of the 
surveyed areas. Longer work schedules were in 
force for a majority of the men workers in a fourth 
of the areas. Extra-shift operations were reported 
in each city. Only five cities employed fewer than 
10 percent of their total work force on extra shifts; 
between a fourth and a third of the workers in 
Baltimore, Denver, Houston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Portland (Oreg.) were working on late 
shifts. Nearly all workers employed on extra 
shifts received differential payments, usually ex- 
pressed as a cents-per-hour addition to day rates. 
Differentials of 5 or 10 cents an hour were most 
commonly reported for second-shift work. Com- 
paratively few workers were employed on a third 
shift. 

Vacations with pay, paid holidays, and various 
forms of insurance benefits were virtually universal 
in all areas (table 4). Vacation benefits, for a 
majority of the workers in all areas except Portland 
(Oreg.) and San Francisco-Oakland were based 
on the individual worker’s regular earnings for a 
specified length of time. Plans of this type 
almost always provided a week’s regular pay after 
a year of service, with increased benefits after 
longer service periods. Most frequently, regular 
pay for a 2-week period was granted after 5 years 
of service; although in many instances 2 weeks’ 
pay was granted after 2 or 3 years’ service. 
Provisions for vacation payments of 3 weeks after 


15 years of service applied to a majority of the 
workers in eight of the areas. 

In several areas, the vacation pay for significant 
numbers of workers was based upon an employee’s 
annual earnings. Such arrangements covered a 
majority of the production workers in Portland and 
San Francisco—-Oakland and 20 to 50 percent of 
the workers in Atlanta, Chattanooga, Detroit, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Pittsburgh, and Providence. 
Benefits under these plans nearly always amounted 
to 2 percent of annual earnings after a year of 
service and 4 percent after 5 years. Assuming a 
full-year’s employment, these benefits were roughly 
comparable with length-of-time payments of 1 and 
2 weeks, respectively. 

Six or more paid holidays a year were provided 
a majority of the workers in all areas except 
Dallas where workers customarily received five 
paid holidays annually. Prevailing holiday prac- 
tices in Hartford, Newark—Jersey City, Philadel- 
phia, Portland (Oreg.), St. Louis, San Francisco— 
Oakland, and Seattle provided 7 days; most 
workers in New York and Providence received at 
least 8 days a year. 

Insurance or pension benefits of one or more 
types (other than those required by law),’ for 
which at least a part of the cost was paid by the 
employer, were widespread in each of the areas 
studied. Among these, life insurance benefits 
were more common and applied to the great 
majority of the production workers in all areas. 
Hospitalization benefits, only slightly less preva- 
lent, applied to most of the workers in all areas 
except one. Monetary payments in the event of 
accident or sickness were also provided for large 
proportions of workers in most areas, affecting 
more than half in 21 of the 29 cities. The only 
areas surveyed with fewer than a fourth of the 
workers covered by such benefits (Los Angeles, 
Providence, and San Francisco—Oakland) were in 
States having compulsory temporary-disability 
laws, financed by employee contribution.® 


—L. Eart Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


* Such as Social Security and workman's compensation. 

* In addition to California and Rhode Island, New York and New Jersey 
also have compulsory accident and sickness laws. Provisions for employer 
contributions are included in the laws of New York and New Jersey. Such 
legally required contributions have not been included in the Bureau's tabu- 
lations, 
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Wage Chronology No. 35: 
Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., 1945-52 


Tne Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., is part 
of a nationwide network of interstate bus systems 
operated by the Greyhound Corporation. The 
parent company, which was organized in 1926 
with the acquisition of several bus lines operating 
between Chicago and New York, services more 
than 96,000 route miles and employs more than 
22,400 workers. In 1952, the system consisted of 
19 lines either solely owned and operated by the 
parent corporation or held jointly with other pub- 
lic carriers. Nine lines are wholly owned and 
operated by the Greyhound Corporation. The 
others are jointly controlled subsidiaries. 

The large number of lines and the variations in 
the provisions in union contracts of the Greyhound 
Corporation preclude presentation of the wage 
and related practices of the entire system in a 
single chronology. Instead, three chronologies, 
presenting information believed to be representa- 
tive of practices over the country, are to be pub- 
lished. The lines to be covered are: Pacific 
Greyhound, Pennsylvania Greyhound, and South- 
western Greyhound. All are jointly controlled 
subsidiaries of the corporation. This chronology 
deals with the general wage changes and related 
practices of Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Lines is owned by the Greyhound 
Corporation and a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. It operates over 6,100 route 
miles in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Michigan, Washington, D. C., Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Virginia, West Virginia, Illinois, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. The company 
employed approximately 2,560 workers in 1952. 

The Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
(SERMCE-AFL) was first recognized as the sole 
bargaining agent for the drivers, maintenance and 
terminal employees of the Pennsylvania Lines in 
the spring of 1939. A single contract affecting 
these three groups of employees has been negoti- 
ated periodically since 1939; the first was effective 
June 12, 1939, and the most recent agreement was 


259883—53—_4 


effective November 1, 1950. The latter agreement 
covers a 3-year period, with provisions for specified 
annual increases during its life, in addition to a 
cost-of-living escalator clause which provides for a 
quarterly wage review. 

Wage and related provisions for each group of 
employees are dealt with separately in the agree- 
ment. Stewards, maintenance, and_ terminal 
employees are paid at an hourly rate. The 
earnings of drivers are determined on the basis of 
mileage, hourly, and trip rates. Various types of 
minimum rates are established in an effort to 
insure fairly uniform compensation for drivers, 
despite the unforeseen problems arising on over- 
the-road travel. Trip rates and mileage rates are 
used to compensate the drivers for working time; 
hourly rates are used primarily for certain non- 
working periods. 

Hours of service, as well as safety and qualifica- 
tions for all over-the-road drivers, are regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. A maxi- 
mum of 70 hours of duty-time in a workweek of 
192 consecutive hours for bus operators has been 
established.!. Ten hours in a 24-hour period are 
the maximum daily hours for operating or driving 
(12 hours in the event of adverse weather or road 
conditions on a run normally made in 10 hours) .? 
The ICC regulation does, however, permit a driver 
to be on duty up to 16 hours in a 24-hour period 
providing he has been given 8 hours’ rest during or 
immediately following his 10-hour driving or 
operating time. 

This chronology traces the changes in wages and 
related practices for drivers, stewards and mainte- 
nance and terminal employees, as provided in the 
agreements between SERMCE and the company 
from 1945 to October 31, 1953, the expiration date 


! Duty-time starts when the driver begins or is required to be ready for 
work and ends when he is relieved of all responsibility for performing work. 
To insure an even distribution of the scheduled 70 hours over the &-consecutive- 
day workweek, the Interstate Commerce Commission has by administrative 
regulation defined the workweek as starting on each on-duty day and ending 
on the eighth consecutive day thereafter. For example, the workweek for 
a driver reporting on Monday at the regular starting time is the total of 
on-duty hours until the next Tuesday at the corresponding hour. The next 
workday, Tuesday, until the following Wednesday also comprises a work- 
week. Thus, each day of work starts a new workweek. The final result of 
this method of computing working time ts that after a period of steady employ- 
ment each workday marks the beginning and end of a workweek. 

2 Driving and operating time includes all time spent on a moving vehicle 
and any interval of less than 10 minutes when a driver is on duty but is not 
on a moving vehicle. 
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of the current agreement. Some supplementary chronology begins with the November 1, 1945, 
benefits, such as pensions and the health and wel- agreement, the provisions reported under that 
fare plan, are also included in thisstudy although date do not necessarily indicate changes in prior 
they are not a part of the agreements. Since the conditions of employment. 


A—General Wage Changes' 





Provision 





Effective date | 
Operators | Maintenance Terminal 





Nov. 1, 1945 (in accordance | Increases averaging approximately 14 percent 
with Fact Finding Panel | Mileage rate increases for Class A? | 
recommendation of Feb. East, 12 percent; West, 13.4 | 
21, 1946). reent. For class B, C, D, E: 

last, 6 mills; West, 6.5 mills. 

Hourly rate increases: 10 cents, 
averaging 12.5 enecnnned 

Mar. 16, 1946 (by agreement _.....----| 13 cents an hour increase at time of reduction of 
of Feb. 21, 1946). | workweek from 48 to 40 hours. 

Nov. 1, 1946 (by agreement | Increases averaging approximately 5 percent 
of same date). Mileage rate increases (East and | Increases from 5 to 8 | Increases from 4 to 8 
West) for: Class A, 2.5 mills; class cents an hour. cents an hour. 

B, 2 mills; class C, 1.5 mills: class 
D, 1.2 mills; class E, 1 mill. 

Hourly rate increases: 2.5 to 10 cents. 

Oct. 16, 1947 (by supple- | Increases averaging approximately 6 percent 
mental agreement of same | Mileage rate increases for all classes: | 8 cents an hour in- 
date). East, 1.5 mills; West, 1.5 mills crease. 

(except class A, 2 mills). 

weaned rate increases: 5 cents. | 

May 1, 1948 (by supple- |_-_-- 2 cents an hour in- 
mental agreement of Oct. | crease. 

16, 1947). 

Nov. 1, 1948 (by agreement | Increases averaging 7.1 percent 

of same date). Mileage rate increases for all classes: | 10 cents an hour in- | 10 cents an hour 


East and West, 3.5 mills. Hourly crease. crease. 
rate increases: 5 cents. 








May 1, 1949 (by agreement 2 cents an hour in- | 2 cents an hour 
of Nov. 1, 1948). crease. crease. 

Nov. 1, 1949 (by agreement | Increases averaging 1.8 percent....................-----..------------------------ 
of same date). Mileage rate increases for all classes: | 2 cents an hour in- | 2 cents an hour i 

East and West, 1 mill. crease. crease. 

Nov. 1, 1950 (b y agreement | Increases averaging approximately 11 percent, including a cost-of-living increase. 
of Bas date). Mileage rate increases fo rall classes: | 7 cents an hour in- | 7 cents an hour 

East and West, 2.5 mills. crease. crease. 

Hourly rate increases: 4 to 4.5 cents. | 

Feb. 1, 1951. .| Cost-of-living increase of — * 

1.5 mills a mile. | 3 cents an hour | 3 cents an hour. 

May 1, 1951 .| Cost-of-living increase of— * 

2.5 mills a mile. | 5 cents an hour_____--.| 5 cents an hour. 

Aug. 1, 1951. .| Cost-of-living increase of— * 

0.5 mill a mile. | 1 cent aa hour | 1 cent an hour. 

Nov. 1, 1951- - - : ..| Cost-of-living review— * 

No chan 

Nov. 1, 1951 (by agreement | Increases averaging approximately 5 percent, fiteiine cost-of- iving increases. 
of Nov. 1, 1950). Mileage rate increases for all classes: | 3 cents an hour__-_-__-.-| 3 cents an hour. 
East and West, 1.5 mills. 

Hourly rate increases: 3 cents. 


Feb. 1, 1952_- ecepaiesmaall bs Cost-of-living increase of— * 
1.5 mills a mile. | 3 cents an hour. 
May 1, 1952__. aan ..| Cost-of-living decrease of— * 
0.5 mill a mile. 


Aug. 1, 1952___. : Cost-of-living increase of— * 
1.0 mill a mi aes | 2 cents an hour. 


| 1 cent an hour. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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A—General Wage Changes '—Continued 





Provision 





Effective date 
Operators Maintenance 








Cost-of-living review— * 
No change. o change 
Nov. 1, 1952 (by agreement | Increases averaging approximately 2 percent (annual improvement factor). 
of Nov. 1, 1950). | Mileage rate increases for all classes: | 3 cents an hour 3 cents an hour. 
East and West, 1.5 mills. 
| Hourly rate increases: 3 cents. 





! General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments 4 The agreement included an escalator clause based on B.S Consumers’ 
affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. Not included within Price Index, poovians quarterly adjustments for hourly and mpsepeee 
the term are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, length-of-service employees wi tion that there be no decrease below base rates 
increases, etc.) and adjustments in wage structure (such as ch in certain in effect on Sept. 15, 1950. The cost-of-living adjustment provision, as —e 
mininium guarantees) that do not have an immediate and no ble effect oe +r. agreenient, ard follows the G: 
on the average wage level. Wage Chrono 

The changes listed above were the major adjustments in wage rates made _-_ in four 
during the period covered. Because of fluctuations in length-of-service ~ po L f ey 
earnings affecting mileage and trip rates, nongeneral changes in rates, and sented tm hy ty: ft t fo in ks re 
other factors, the sum of the gencral changes will not mocamasty co mite wat nl x ci aires te My on tte Sane 0 
with the amount of change in average hourly earnings over the period of the only to t v hher tie Ly - ea rate of cach 
chronstony. classification, and (4) a higher index 

2 Milcage rates for operators were based on the area of operation and length  Ceataftoing allowance 
of ourvies. shes ooo rates were paid fer lines operating pe the east and Consumers’ price inder Drivers Other employees 
west ttsburgh. Within these ic ca 0 * rates wore 
also determined by length-of-servico classes as follows: Closs A, 36 months’ gy +: epeneemetn yee ! an hour 
service and over; class B, 18 and less than - months of service; class C, 12 ; i wail am 2 cents an hour 
and = — 18 Pee asvien, Gos © b, 6 one = a 12 aoe < mills 3 cents an hour 
service; and class E, less than 6 months’ service. Hourly rates were - tmen each 1.2poin' 
mined by length of service but did not differ by geographic area of operation. end 0 jay wf - a ater o SOY otgus ‘oe - , 





B—Related Wage Practices ' 





. : 53 Applications, exceptions, and other 
Effective date Provision related matters 





Overtime Pay 





Nov. 1, 1945... ---- Operators, regular: Time and one-half paid for (1) 
work outside of tour of duty when assigned while on 
duty; (2) departure time assigned ahead of or behind 
regular schedule. 

Operators, extra: No provision. 

Maintenance and terminal employees: Time and one- | 2-hour minimum at overtime rates 
half for work in excess of 8 hours a day. guaranteed in absence of 1 hour’s 

notice that overtime was to be 

worked immediately following the 
regular tour of duty. 

a2 0606lUe _.| Changed to: 

Operators, regular: Time and one-half paid for (1) all 
work outside of tour of duty; (2) departure time as- 
signed behind regular schedule. 








Premium Pay for Weekend Work 





Nov. 1, 1945 _.| Operators, regular: Applicable minimum relief rate or 
one and one-half times the mileage, trip or hourly 
rate, whichever was greater, paid for work on relief 
days.? 

Operators, extra: No provision. 

Maintenance and terminal employees: Time and one- | Days lost because of illness, jury duty, 
half for work on sixth and seventh consecutive days ath in immediate family, or for 
of the workweek. other reasons accepted by company 

considered days worked. 





Nov. 1, 1949 Added: 
Stewards: Time and oue-half for work on day off. 








Bee footnotes on p. 749. 
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B—Related Wage Practices'—Continued 





. P tas Applications, exceptions, and other 
» , ’ ’ 
Effective date Provision related matters 


Paid Holidays 


| All employees: No provision. 


Paid Vacations 


Operators, regular and extra: 6 calendar days’ vaca- | 
tion at $10 a day for 1 but less than 5 years’ service; | 
12 days at $10 a day for 5 or more years. 
Maintenance employees: 5 calendar days’ vacation | 
with pay at regular rate for 1 but less than 5 years’ | 
service ; 10 days for 5 or more years. 
Terminal employees: 10 calendar days’ vacation with 
| pay at regular rate for 1 or more years’ service. 
Nov. 1, 1946_. Increased to: 
Operators, regular and extra: $12 a day. 
Oct. 16, 1947 _. Increased to: 
Operators, regular and extra: $12.50 a day for 5 or 
more years’ service. 
Nov. 1, 1948_-. | Increased to: 
Operators, regular and extra: $12.50 a day after 1 year; 
$13 a day after 5 years’ service. | 
Nov. 1, 1949_. Added: 
Stewards: Vacation provision of operators made | Pay based on regularly scheduled 
applicable. hours of work at hourly rate. 
Nov. 1, 1950_. | Added: 
Operators, regular and extra: 18 calendar days’ vaca- 
tion at $13 a day for 15 or more years’ service. 
Maintenance. employees: 15 calendar days for 15 or | 
more years’ service. 
| Terminal employees: 10 calendar days for 1 but less 
than 15 years’ service; 15 calendar days for 15 or 
more years, 





Paid Sick Leave 


Nov. 1, 1945_. Terminal employees: 1 week’s sick leave with pay after 
| 6 months’ service. 
Nov. 1, 1946_...- Added: 
Operators, regular and extra: 6 days’ sick leave at $12 | Payment made for regularly assigned 
a day after 1 year’s service. workdays missed after the first 3 
days of illness. . 
| Maintenance employees: 40 hours’ sick leave at 
straight-time rate after 1 vear’s service. 
Oct. 16, 1947... .- Changed to: 
Operators, regular and extra: 6 days’ sick leave at $12 | No payments made for days operator 
a day after 1 year’s service; 1 additional day pro- | received Workmen’s Compensation. 
vided for each year up to 5; 12 days’ sick leave at | Provision not applicable when sick- 
$12.50 a day after 5 or more years’ service. ness or injury resulted from intoxi- 
cation, drug addiction, ete. 
 § Changed to: 
Maintenance and terminal employees: 40 hours’ sick | 
leave at straight-time rate provided after 1 year’s | 
service ; 8 additional hours provided for each year up 
to 5; 80 hours after 5 or more years’ service. } 
Added: | Payment based on hourly rate. 
| Stewards: Sick leave provision for operators made ap- | 
plicable. 





Bee footnotes on p. 749. 
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B—Related Wage Practices'—Continued 





. oe are Applications, exceptions, and other 
Effective date Provision related matters 





Reporting Time Pay (Suspension of Service) 





Nov. 1, 1945__-- ...| Operators, regular and extra: Complete tour paid for if | During period of suspension, all opera- 
service was suspended en route. 1 day’s wage paid tors received room rent and meal 
operators reporting for work when service was sus- allowance until called home. 


| 
| 





pended before leaving terminal. 
Maintenance and terminal employees: No provision. 


Call-In Pay 





Operators, regular: Time and one-half or minimum of $5 
when called back to work. 

Maintenance and terminal employees: Time and one- 
half paid employees for emergency work when called 
in while off duty. Four hours’ minimum guaran- 
teed. 


Changed to: 
Operators, regular: Minimum of $5.25 when assigned 


after tour of duty was completed. 


Standby (Protecting Time) Pay 





| 


Operators, regular: Minimum relief-day pay (see table Time spent waiting not to exceed 6 
C) or one and one-half times the hourly, mileage or hours. 
trip rate paid for all time spent waiting for assign- | 
ments. | 
Operators, extra: Minimum protecting rate (see table | 
C) or regular hourly, mileage or trip rate paid for | 
time spent waiting for assignments. 
Maintenance and terminal employees: No provision. 
| 





Deadheading Pay 





Operators, regular and extra: Full mileage rates paid for 
deadheading; one-half mileage rate paid for dead- 
heading on cushions under instruction of company.’ | 


Leased Equipment 


| 
. 1, 1945___.....-.| Operators, extra: First operator on board‘ received 
hourly rate up to the time equipment with driver 
leased by the company left the terminal and (1) pay 
for miles eneoatall be such equipment on the par- 
ticular assignment or (2) the minimum daily allow- 
ance for extra men, whichever was greater. 








Run-Around Pay 


— 7 ) 
| 
| 
| 

| 











Amount of run-around’ pay was in 
addition to that received from any 
other assignment when operator 
was placed at the foot of the extra 
board, Extra operator not placed 
at bottom of extra board received 
either pay for work missed or for 
work performed as a result of hold- 
ing place on the board, whichever 
was greater, plus the minimum as- 
signment allowance. 


Nov. 1, 1945... -.-.- Operators, extra: Paid amount equal to that earned by 
operator assigned to run when not assigned work in 
turn. 





Bee footnotes on p. 749. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Away-From-Home Allowance 





ee... 3, BlBeccnueneds 


Nov. 1, 1946..-- 


Nov. 1, 1948... 


Nov. 1, 1945..- 


Nov. 1, 1945-. 


Nov. I, 1945 


Nov. 1, 1945 


Oct. 16, 1947 


Operators, regular: Operators used for extra work on 
relief days and temporarily held at an away-from- 
home point for additional work paid time and one- 
half the hourly rate after the first 2 hours and until 
given an assignment or sent home. 


Added: 

Operators, extra: Paid 75-cent allowance when held for 
28 hours without work at away-from-home terminal 
and 75 cents for each 8-hour interval thereafter until 
given an assignment. 

Changed to: 

Operators, extra: At an away-from-home point not as- 
signed within 24 hours, deadheaded home at regular 
deadhead rate or paid $5.25 for each 24-hour period 
after the first period away from home. 








If it was necessary to obtain rest, 


under ICC regulations, at an away- 
from-home point the hourly pay did 
not begin until 2 hours after the 
— again became eligible for 
work. 


If not held for a full 24 hours after the 


first 24 hours away from home, extra 
operators received $1.75 for each 
8-hour period or fraction of that 
period while not working. 





Missed Runs 





Operators, regular: Regular rates paid when assigned 
runs were missed because of delays on previous run. 





Applicable when delay prevented 


operator from securing required 
rest. Company retained right to 
deadhead operator on cushions with- 
out additional pay to place where 
regular run could be picked up. 





Delayed Run Pay 





Operators, regular and extra: Regular hourly rate paid 
after first half hour for late arrival at a division point, 
caused by accident, mechanical road failure or com- 
pany orders. 





Detour Pay 





Applicable only to operators involved 


in accidents, road failures, etc. 





| 
Operators, regular and extra: Mileage rates paid when 
| distance of tour of duty was increased by a detour of 
more than 1 mile for 5 consecutive days. 





Subsistence Pay 





Operators, regular and extra: 4 — of monthly earn- 
lo 


ings paid as monthly meal allowance. 

Operators, regular: 75 cents a night for room when held 
away from home. 

Operators, extra: $1 a night for room at away-from- 
home terminal. 

Maintenance employees: Reasonable expenses for 

meals and lodging paid employees sent out on road 

failure work. 

Increased to: 

Operators, regular: $1 a night for room. 








Applicable when company facilities 


were not available. 





Bee footnotes on p. 749. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Special Allowances 





Operators, regular and extra: 25 cents each way paid 
for driving bus between terminal and garage; 25 cents 
a day paid for making required reports. 


50 cents in Chicago. No additional 
compensation paid extra operators 
receiving protecting hourly rate of 
pay. 





Commission Payment 





| Terminal employees, ticket agents: 35 percent of gross 
| gale of travelers’ insurance allowed. 








Instruction Pay 





Operators, regular: Paid $1 a day a student, in addition 
to regular rate, for instruction work. 





Transportation Privileges 





All employees: Annual passes good in region of employ- 
ment supplied employees with 3 but less than 5 years’ 
service. Passes good on all lines governed by the 
agreement supplied after 5 or more years’ service 





Employees could obtain transporta- 
tion over lines of other Greyhound 
Companies at half price. 





Court-Duty Pay 





All employees: Regular compensation plus expenses 
paid for attending court, inquests, etc., as a result of 
company accident or instruction which caused em- 
ployee to lose work. 








Operators, extra: Paid amount they 
would have earned or minimum 
daily guaranty, whichever was 
greater. Witness fees to be re- 
turned to company. 





Accident, Sickness and Death Benefits 





Nov. 1, 1945 (estab- 
lished in 1931). 


Dec. 15, 1947 


Contributory plan available to employees after 3 
months’ service, providing— 

Life insurance: $1,400 or $2,100 depending on earnings; 

Sickness and accident benefits: $10 to $15 a week, 
— on corning», for 13 weeks starting on 8th 


Maximum 


Hoe vial expenses: $5 a day, up to 31 days. 
of 14 days in pregnancy cases; 
a Up to $25; 


Miscellaneous hospital ex 
Surgical benefits: Up to 
Disability —y $26.85 a month for 56 months to 

$37.80 for months, depending on earnings, for 
| total or permanent disabilities. 

Changed to: 

Sickness and accident benefits: $10 to $25 a week, 








Monthly cost to em noes ranged 
from $2.06 to $3.15 depending on 
earnings. Not inceded in union 


agreement. 





Bee footnotes on p. 749. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





“Effective date 


Apr. 30, 1945 (estab- 
lished July 1, 1941). 


July 1, 1949 





Provision 


Pensions 


Contributory plan providing pensions available at age 
60 for operators and women and at 65 for other men 
with 2 or more years’ service. Annuity to equal 1 
percent of aggregate earnings on which contributions 
were made. Special provision made for service 
before the date plan was established. 

Early retirement: Employees permitted to retire up to 
10 years before normal retirement date with a reduced 
annuity based on amount of own contributions and 
age at time of retirement. 


Joint and survivors’ annuities: Employee could elect, 5 


years before retirement date, to designate all or a 
portion of annuities to be paid for life to a dependent 
after death and retirement of employee. 

Death benefits: Employee's contributions with 2 percent 
interest from July 1, 1941, to time of death paid 
beneficiary if death occurred before retirement date. 
When death occurred after retirement, beneficiary 


received balance of employee’s contribution with 2 | 


percent interest from July 1, 1941, to time of normal 
retirement date. 


Termination benefits: Employee with less than 5 years’ | 


service terminated for any reason could, (1) with- 


draw own contributions with 2 percent interest, or | 


(2) leave contributions and upon normal retirement 
date receive annuity based on own contributions. 
Employee with 5 or more years’ service could, (1) with- 
draw own contributions plus 2 percent interest, or 
(2) leave contributions and upon normal retirement 
date receive annuity based on own contributions plus 
a portion or all of company’s contributions, depend- 

ing on length of service. 


Physical disqualification benefits (other than total and 
permanent): Employees aged 45 or over with 15 
years’ service; 44 with 16 years’; 43 with 17 years’; 
42 with 18 years’; 41 with 19 years’; or 40 with 20 
years’ could elect paid-up annuity effective at normal 
retirement date, based on amount of all contributions 

Disability benefits (total and permanent): Provided 
life income at monthly allowance equaling 50 percent 
of average monthly earnings in the year preceding 
disability, but not more than $125. 


Social Security adjustment option: Employee could 
elect to receive a larger retirement income in the years 
preceding 65th birthday and on reaching retirement 


age receive a reduced income plus the Social Security | 


allowance. 

Added: 

Supplementary plan initiated for employees subscribing 
to basic plan providing an annuity of .23 percent 
(total of 1.23 percent for basic and supplementary 
plans) of aggregate earnings on which contributions 
were made. 

Minimum annuities: $45 a month minimum annuity 
between July 1, 1949, and June 30, 1954, provided 
employees with 10 years of service and subscribing 
to both plans. Minimum annuity increased to $55 
between July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1959, for employ- 
ees with 15 years’ service; and $65 after July 1, 1959, 
for employees with 20 years’ service. 





Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 


| Employee contributed 2 percent of 


earnings. Company contributed 
amount necessary to purchase an- 
nuity. Not indtuded in union 
agreement. 


Death of either employee or annuitant 


before retirement voided the 


tion. 


op- 


The portion of the company’s contri- 


butions, by length of service, was 
as follows: 5 but less than 10 years, 
one-fourth; 10 but less than 15 
years, one-half; 15 but less than 20 
years, three-fourths; 20 or more 
years, all. 


Not applicable in case of discharge for 


cause. 


Monthly allowance was subject to 


deductions of any benefits from 
annuities, group insurance, com- 
pensation, and unemployment in- 
surance and similar benefits, 


employee electing to join contrib- 


uted additional 1 percent if already 
participating in basic plan (total 
contribution 3 percent). 
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C—Minimum Guarantees Paid Operators, 1945-52 





Type of operator, class of payment and amount 


Regular operators 


Extra operators 


Effective date | Chartered service ! Driving, protecting, etc. 


Semi- | 


monthly ? Additional 


assignment 
within same 
day 


Regular runs, Relief day 
daily 


ly work, daily ! Per assign- 


ment 


Day | 


$4. 50 $5. 00 $1. 
6 5. 25 1. 





70 
80 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 1, 1952 
| 


5. 25 2.25 














period. Operators available fewer days to receive one-thirteenth of guaran- 
teed rate for each day available. 

* Regular operators to receive regular run earnings, mileage or hourly 
rate, whichever is greater. 


1 Operators to receive the minimum rate or time and one-half the mileage, 
trip or hourly rate, whichever is greater. 
2To qualify, operators must be available for service 13 days in the pay 


D—-Mileage and Hourly Rates for Bus Operators and Stewards, 1945-52 





Effective date 


Nov. 1, | 
1950 


Nov. 1 Nov. 1, 
1045 1048 


Type of payment, area and length of service, and occupation Class 
, | Oct. 16, 


1947 


Nov. 1, | 
1049 


Mileage rates ' 


Operators on lines east of Pittsburgh 
Less than 6 months’ service 
6 and less than 12 months 
12 and less than 18 months 
18 and less than 36 months 
36 months and over 
Operators on lines west of Pittsburgh 
Less than 6 months’ service 
6 and less than 12 months 
12 and less than 18 months 
18 and less than 36 months 
36 months and over 


$0. 0518 
. O48 

. 0579 

. 0612 
0645 


$0. 0448 
0476 
0504 
0532 

. 0560 


$0. 0458 
. 0488 
. 0519 
. 0552 
. 0585 | 


$0. 0473 $0. 0508 
0503 . 0538 | 
. 0534 | 0560 | 
. O87 | 0602 
. 0600 0635 


$0. 0543 
. 0573 
0604 
. 0637 | 
0670 | 


$0. 0573 
. 0603 
. 0684 
, 0667 
0700 


0506 
. 0536 | 
0567 
0600 
. 0640 


0561 
O91 
. 0622 
. 0655 
. 0605 


. 0461 

. 0491 

. 0522 

. 0555 | 
0505 


. 0406 
0526 
. 0557 
0590 
0630 


. 0531 
01 
. 0502 
. 0625 
. 0655 


0436 

. 0404 

. 0402 
0520 | 
0550 


0446 
. 0476 
. 0507 
. 0540 
. 0575 


Hourly rates 

Operators, all areas 
Less than 6 months’ service ° E . 825 875 | 0390 
6 and less than 12 months 7? 850 . 00 yet) 0% 


000 | 
12 and less than 18 months ) ; 900 | 950 1. 070 | . 100 


020 


| 
18 and less than 36 months | r . 950 1.000 f Oo | 120 180 
36 months and over. A 1.000 | 1.050 1.100 | 1. 1. | 170 20 

° . 020 00 


Stewards ; Be ® | & ® | a0 | 





' Operators were paid 4 cent a mile above their regular rate from approx- 
imately 1930 to 1942 as an incentive for safe driving and the prener perform- 
ance of duties. In 1942, this bonus was made a t of the basic rate with 
the provision that it could be deducted for disciplinary purposes for periods 
ranging from 15 to 120 days, depending on the seriousness of the incident. 


Generally, the deduction is made for violation of company rules and reg- 
ulations and most commonly when the operator is held at “fault” for an 
accident. 

2 Stewards were not employed on Greyhound Lines before 1940 


Footnotes to table B. 


! The last entry under each item represents the most recent change. assignment and his name was moved to the bottom of the list. This pro- 


2 Sce Table C for minimum relief rates. 

4 Deadheading was the term applied to the practice of driving an empty 
coach to a designated place on orders of the company. Deadheading on 
cushions applied to operators who rode in a coach while another operator 
drove 

4 Extra ¥ ~y— names were posted on a bulletin board in order of senior- 
ity. The first operator on the list was ordinarily given the first available 


cedure of providing each extra operator with an assignment in turn was 
continued with new men being placed at the bottom of the list as they were 
employed. Out-of-town extra operators were exceptions to this ‘‘first-in, 
first-out” rule. These operators were given preference on runs (a) where 
more than one operator was used, (b) to deadhead a bus and, (c) if qualified, 
on one-way trips back to home terminals. 

* Regular operators instruct students while operating their regular run. 
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Nov. 1, 1952 
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A 





Cc 
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B 








May 1, 1048 


A 








Cc 








B 





Oct. 16, 1947 





A 











io 
A 








Nov. 1, 1046 


Cc 


Nov. 1, 1951 
Class 
B 
3 Weekly hours reduced from 48 to 40, 
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E—Basic Hourly Rates for Terminal Employees 
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bureau 
New York, Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh and Indianapolis; class B terminals are: 


travel 








Occupation and length of service 
information, 


Occupation and length of service 


Second year 

Third vear . 

Thereafter... ; povagameence 
Telephone information, travel bureau 

Becond year 


Third year 
Thereafter 


Btarters: * 
Fecond year 


Third year 
Thereafter 
Bagence clerks: * 


Third year esses 
Thereafter... . 
Counter information clerks: 


First year 
First year 
First year 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Thereafter 
Ticket office clerks 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Thereafter 
Janitors 
Second year 
Third year 
Thereafter 


Telephone 
Second year 


Third vear 
Second year 
Third year 


Second year 


Third year 


Thereafter. . 


Janitors 


First year 
Fecond year 
Third year 
Thereafter. 
Counter information clerks 
First year 
First year 
Thereafter. . 
Starters: * 
First year 
Thereafter. 
Baggage clerks: * 
First year 
Thereafter. . 
Tieket office clerks: 
First year 
Hecond year 
Third year 


clerks 








Redcaps, attendants, and matrons 
'Class A terminals are: 


clerks 





Redcaps, attendants, and matrons ........| 
and Harrisburg; class C terminals are: York, Wooster and Mansfield. 


Ticket agents 
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! Weekly nours reduced from 48 to 40. 


—A.pert A. BELMAN 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Wage Chronology No. 20 
Massachusetts Shoe Manufacturing 


Supplement No. 1 


A new contract covering 12,000 workers engaged 
in the manufacture of women’s shoes in the Lynn- 
Haverhill-Boston area in northeastern Massachu- 
setts was agreed to by the United Shoe Workers of 
America (CIO) and the employers in the area. 
Effective January 1, 1953, the agreement replaced 
previous contracts ' and is to remain in force until 
December 31, 1953. It makes no provision for a 


reopening on any matter. Fifty-nine companies 
are parties to the master agreement, six others 
usually sign identical individual contracts. 

In addition to a general increase in gross weekly 
earnings for both time and piece workers, the con- 
tract raised the minimum plant rate and liberalized 
vacation benefits. Since the increase applied to 
gross weekly earnings, no changes were made in 
specific piece rates, 

The 1945-51 study is brought up to the termina- 
tion date of the new contract by the following 
additions. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 169) and Series 4 (Wage 
Chronologies), No. 20. 
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A-—-General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Jan. 1, 1953 
mately 8 cents an hour. 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





. . | . . . 
| 5 percent increase, averaging approxi- | Percent increase applied to gross weekly earnings. 


Consequently, piece-rate schedules were not re- 
vised to reflect the increase.! 





! The majority of production workers covered by these agreements are paid on a plecework basis 


B—Minimum Plant Wage Rates 





: Minimum hourly 
Effective date ante 


$0. 90 
. 945 | 


Jan. 2, 1951 
Jan. 1, 1953 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





neo plant rates do not apply to learners or 
handicapped workers. 





Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 


Paid vacations 


Jan. 1, 1953 


with | and less than 5 years; 2 weeks (80 hours) for employees 
7 plo! 


with 5 or more years. 


| 
‘hanged to: 3 days’ vacation, with 24 hours’ pay at straight-time | 
average hourly earnings, for employees with 6 months’ and less | 


than | year’s service; | week, with 40 hours’ pay, for employees 





Factors in the Selection 
of Local Union Officers 


Evecrep orricers of local unions are usually 
workers who receive higher pay, do more skilled 
work, have seniority not only in the plant but 
in the union, and have jobs which permit them to 
come in daily contact with many other workers, 
according to a study by George Strauss and 
Leonard R. Sayles of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity.'! They are also more likely to be from domi- 
nant ethnic groups and are men rather than women. 
These nonoccupational characteristics, whose in- 
fluence was not analyzed in the study, in combina- 
tion with the occupational conditions constitute 
“high in-plant status.’ The study, which was 
based on the observation of 20 local unions, dis- 
closed that low-status workers held the majority 


of the locals’ positions only in newly organized 
plants or where there was a sharp turnover of 
officers. 

“Union-wide officers often hold the highest 
paid jobs under the jurisdiction of the local; 
stewards are frequently the highest paid in their 
department. Many unions make a strenuous 
effort to get a ‘balanced slate’ of officers through 
getting representatives from many departments, 
which, to some extent, obscures the concentration 
of real control. In 1 company, 13 out of 17 
officers were at the top of their promotional ladders. 
The president was in the highest pay grade, with 
only 8 others out of 1,800, receiving as much as 
he.” 

Other examples to indicate this influence of 
pay were cited by the authors. In the executive 
board elections of a large utility local during a 


1 Occupation and the Selection of Local Union Officers, in the American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. LVIII, No. 6, May 1953. 
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5-year period, 60 percent of the votes were cast 
for men receiving more than $63 a week, although 
they constituted only 28 percent of the work 
force. In a paperworkers’ local, the earnings of 
its president were exceeded by only 16 men out of 
the company’s work force of 1,100. The president 
worked in the department with highest prestige 
and in the largest section of the plant. In several 
needle trade locals, cutters and pressers, who were 
the highest paid in the industry, had most of the 
top offices, but comprised only 30 percent of the 
membership. 

“Seniority and age,” according to the authors, 
“are almost as important as pay in determining a 
worker’s chance of being elected to union office.” 
They cited, for example, this common attitude: 


The crucial date in this union is 1933. Those who 
were members before then are ‘“‘old-timers.”” The 
newcomers are called ‘‘NRA babies.’’ The old-timers 
are the active people in the union. 


“Discrimination against younger or less senior 
employees is purely due to the feeling that they 
have had less experience and are merely young 
upstar.s,”’ the authors stated. Furthermore, “su- 


perseniority,”” which means that union officials are 
the last ones in their departments to be affected 
by layoffs, has been adopted in many plants. 
The chances of a man becoming a union leader, 
it was found, also depends greatly on the answers 
to these questions: “Can he talk to others? Can 


others see him? Can he move around? How 
far?” The authors cited a situation involving 
three departments in one firm, performing identical 
operations. “Curiously enough,” they pointed 
out, “in two of these departments all the stewards 
elected in the last 7 years have come from Pay 
Grade II, the second highest. The majority of 
stewards from the third department are from Pay 
Grade IV. The explanation for this was simple: 
all the workers were required to stick close to their 
benches with the exception of men from Pay 
Grade IT in the first two departments and those 


from Pay Grade IV in the third. These men spent 


approximately one-quarter of their time inspecting 
machinery, and incidentally, talking to other 
workers!” 

In another company, the authors noted, only 20 
percent of the workers had jobs which permitted 
them to move around, but this group supplied 3 
out of 5 officers. Furthermore, in an office work- 
ers’ local, the stewards or local officers were 
frequently IBM-machine operators who were in con- 
stant contact with the clerks bringing the material 
to be processed and who had the opportunity to talk 
while the machines were in operation. An addi- 
tional factor in this instance, according to the 
authors, was that in many offices the operators 
were the only men present. 

Although the bulk of the officers and stewards, 
in 18 of the 20 locals studied, were from the high- 
est-paid 20 percent of the work force, the other 
conditions ‘further narrowed the groups from 
which the majority of officers were selected.” 
The authors concluded, therefore, that “it cannot 
be stated that a certain individual is more likely 
to win an election because he has higher status. 
All our current knowledge enables us to state is 
that more leaders come from higher- than from 
lower-paid groups.”” They offered the following 
hypotheses as possible explanations of this fact. 


1. High-status groups appear to participate in union 
activities more than low-status ones. Assuming that 
they are supported as “favorite sons,” high-status 
candidates will have a better than average chance of 
winning elections. 

2. To some extent, individuals holding high-status 
jobs are more likely to win votes, since they are 
“respectable” or “looked up to.” It may be that a 
rank-and-file member thinks that a man who has not 
been successful on his job is not a good bet as a 
union officer. 

3. In general, one might expect that higher-paid 
workers with high seniority would be unlikely to want 
lower-paid younger workers as their leaders. On the 
other hand, a lower-paid worker might not resist being 
represented by someone with higher pay. 

4. Many of the higher-paid jobs require quasi- 
supervisory duties and skill in human relations. In 
many instances, men who are successful at these jobs 
provide good officer material. 
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Jobs for the Disabled: 
The Task Ahead 


Tue viral roLe of educational and publicity 
programs in the further expansion of job oppor- 
tunities for disabled persons was stressed at the 
spring meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped.' 
At the same time, various speakers cited the need 
to find ways and means by which employers can 
utilize such workers. A local approach to the 
problem—traditional with the Committee—was 
emphasized throughout the conference, at which 
the three major items on the agenda were: (1) 
organizing for year-round community action; (2) 
overcoming roadblocks to employment of the 
physically handicapped; and (3) using public 
information media. 


Organizing for Community Action 


Local committees for the employment of the 
physically handicapped ? appear to function most 
effectively under the leadership of private citizens, 
with public agencies supporting rather than spear- 
heading the work, the Committee agreed. Ideally, 
the local committee both stimulates and relies on 
work by such other groups as labor unions, trade 
associations, and service agencies, as well as public 
agencies and private organizations concerned with 
the welfare, rehabilitation, and employment of 
disabled persons. 

In many communities, more facts are needed on 
the nature and extent of the handicap problem, 
particularly with respect to severely disabled 
persons, many of whom are hidden from public 
view because of family pride or personal timidity. 
However, it was pointed out that information per 
se is useless unless the community is prepared to 
follow through and provide the necessary services 
once facts concerning the unmet needs are 
gathered. Several communities have made (or 
are making) special surveys to round out informa- 
tion on this subject, and these provide valuable 
guides to the technical problems encountered in 
organizing, financing, and conducting inquiries of 
this kind. Local NEPH committees were de- 
scribed as the most logical sponsors of such 
surveys. 


Large metropolitan areas cannot be effectively 
served by a single committee, according to par- 
ticipants from such cities. In Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles, for example, neighborhood or com- 
munity NEPH committees have been successfully 
organized with a coordinating council made up of 
representatives of each committee working on 
overall planning for the entire metropolitan area. 


Roadblocks to Employment 


Many obstacles to employment of the physically 
handicapped have been identified, and the Com- 
mittee discussed measures which have proved 
successful in overcoming them in specific cases. 
Nevertheless, the Committee’s consensus was that 
further education—of employers, doctors, insur- 
ance companies, legislators, personnel men, and 
others who deal with the problem—is required to 
correct mistaken concepts of the work abilities of 
disabled persons. 

Physical examinations, for example, are still 
used by some employers only in determining 
whether to accept or reject an applicant for a posi- 
tion. Such a practice conflicts with the theory 
endorsed by the Committee that physical exami- 
nations should provide a guide to proper placement 
of disabled persons, including those with hidden 
disabilities which might be aggravated through 
improper job placement. An increasing number 
of unions formerly opposed to preemployment 
physical examinations now consent to their use; 
many have voluntarily agreed to the adoption of 
a plan under which results of the examination 
are transmitted only to the examinee and the per- 
sonnel officer. 

Some employers, in the view of the Committee, 
have overemphasized flexibility in their work force 
and, consequently, have refused to hire handi- 
capped applicants who cannot readily be trans- 
ferred from one job to another within the company. 
More and more collective bargaining contracts 
make special provisions for selective placement of 
the disabled, and some contain provisions for ad- 
justing seniority rights. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, according to 

' Held in Washington, D. C., on April 23, 1953. For a review of the Com- 
mittee’s past activities, see Development of Work Opportunity for the 


Handicapped, in Monthly Labor Review, June 1952 (pp. 640-642). 
1 Commonly referred to as NEPH committees. 
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several speakers, have not generally kept pace 
with advances in physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation. For this reason, employers may have 
understandable objectioas to hiring persons with 
disabilities which are specifically exempted from 
coverage under the law (e. g., epileptics in some 
States). In addition, some employers in a few 
States may refuse to assume the risk of employing 
disabled persons because the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws do not contain second-injury provi- 
sions. (However, the rapid accumulation of sec- 
ond-injury funds in other States is proof that sec- 
ond injuries are in fact very infrequent.) Finally, 
compensation awards to disabled persons based on 
sympathy tend to deter employers from hiring 
other workers with the same disability. 

Recognizing the value of sheltered workshops, 
one speaker maintained that some disabled per- 
sons, now regarded as suitable for work only in a 
sheltered enviro ment, actually could do a credit- 
able job under competitive conditions. As a means 
of proof, he suggested an experiment in operating 
such a shop on a competitive basis, paying pre- 
vailing wages. This “laboratory” would be de- 
signed with the help of experts in physical med- 
icine, rehabilitation, safety and methods engineer- 
ing, and training. (A few such concerns are now 
in operation, e. g., Abilities, Inc., organized by 
Henry Viscardi, Jr.) 

A related problem lies in the increasing incidence 
of disability and the advancing age of the popula- 
tion; a growing number of persons cannot meet 
minimum standards for employment even in 
sheltered conditions. For these people, home- 
work may be the solution, but such a program 
contains inherent abuses and needed modifications 
of present restrictive legislation must proceed 
cautiously. 


Public Information 


Special needs for educational publicity were em- 
phasized in the discussions on the aforementioned 
subjects. Two suggestions dealing with work- 


men’s compensation serve as illustrations: (1) 
public support needs to be developed for amending 
workmen’s cornpensation laws to remove existing 
obstacles to the employment of the physically 
handicapped; and (2) the opinion that companies 
underwriting workmen’s compensation insurance 
generally impose restrictions on employers that 
prevent them from hiring disabled persons needs 
to be countered, because it has little basis in fact. 

Another public relations task—perhaps the 
major one in view of the number of references to 
it—arises from the need to convince employers 
that “any disabled person properly fitted to a job 
for which he or she is suited is in no sense a handi- 
capped employee.”’ The most telling argument 
for this purpose, it was generally agreed, lay in a 
demonstration of the economic advantages of hir- 
ing handicapped workers—perhaps along the lines 
of a survey on this subject made recently by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. It is par- 
ticularly important, one speaker stated, that, 
whatever promotional campaign is used, it should 
reach small- and medium-sized employers, because 
they provide such a sizable proportion of all jobs. 

Experts in the use of informational media 
(newspapers, magazines, radio, and television) 
reported that, in their experience, the most effec- 
tive story dealt with a person who had a “sensa- 
tional’ handicap. Such a story, dramatically pre- 
sented but containing relevant economic facts, can 
pave the way for employment of persons with less 
disabling handicaps. Timeliness may dictate the 
release of such stories in connection with special 
events, but considerable emphasis was given to 
the necessity for planning public relations, as well 
as other phases of the program, on a year-round 
basis. Two new awards announced at the meet- 
ing may provide added sources of publicity: the 
National Committee has launched a project to 
reward government personnel directors for par- 
ticularly outstanding contributions to the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped; it has also 
authorized a special award for outstanding work in 
this field by editors of house organs. 
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Industry’s Problems in Placing 
Older Handicapped Workers 


“Tr 18 PRACTICAL for industry to carry its part of the 
employment of older and otherwise handicapped 
workers ... but it is not a job for industry 
alone,” according to a speaker at a recent meeting 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association.' 
The industrial worker who develops a handicap on 
the job usually can be suitably placed in a job 
within his capabilities. However, within the 
speaker’s experience, if hiring handicapped work- 
ers creates potential sources of “grievances and 
transfer problems,”’ industry may hesitate to do so. 

Age alone need not make a worker unsuitable 
for employment in industry, except in an occupa- 
tion requiring lengthy on-the-job training, al- 
though some industries characterized by long- 
term employment stability may hesitate to hire 
an older worker who might develop disabling 
handicaps. Industry finds it more difficult to 
employ the older worker whose physical disabil- 
ities necessitate selective job placement. His 
physical capabilities automatically bar him from 
jobs which demand high physical effort, and job 
requirements and promotion practices are such 
that selective placement of these workers in other 
jobs presents administrative or labor relations 
problems. 

In the metalworking industry, for example, un- 
skilled factory jobs are generally filled by outside 
recruitment. Physical requirements of the job 
are an important consideration in hiring common 
laborers. Further, these workers—the least spe- 
cialized and lowest seniority group in the work 
force—are moved frequently from job to job; 
consequently, their physical capabilities must per- 
mit them to perform a variety of work assignments. 
Semiskilled jobs tend to be filled by the promotion 
of unskilled workers. In general, such jobs are 
less demanding physically than those in the un- 
skilled category and require less flexibility, be- 
cause employees characteristically continue to 
work for some time at whatever semiskilled occu- 
pation they have learned. Highly skilled jobs are 
often filled by direct hiring, rather than by pro- 
motion, and retention of a worker on a specialty 
is relatively easier than in the common labor group. 


Clerical and other office jobs generally follow the 
same pattern as that in the factory, although 
unskilled yobs in the office require lower physical 
output than those in the factory. 

For handicapped older workers, the conse- 
quences of these factors are very nearly in direct 
proportion to length of service in the company. 
Placement of new workers who have age handicaps 
is relatively difficult except in highly skilled jobs, 
for which hiring is direct and in which disability is 
not necessarily a bar. Any handicap that re- 
stricts physical effort is a bar to employment as a 
common laborer, and a handicap that restricts 
flexibility hampers placement in unskilled jobs 
generally. However, handicapped older workers 
may be preferred for certain unskilled jobs, par- 
ticularly those which offer little challenge to able- 
bodied young people because of their monotonous 
nature and limited opportunities for promotion. 
Certain disabilities are acceptable for semiskilled 
jobs that would not be acceptable for the common 
labor grade, but initial placement of the handi- 
capped in such jobs is restricted by promotion 
practices. Certain on-the-job training would be 
required, of course, for the newly hired older 
worker; placement, rather than training, is never- 
theless the primary problem. 

Labor relations problems also arise from selec- 
tive placement of older workers with only short 
service in the company. For example, placing a 
newly hired worker in a semiskilled job would deny 
a promotion to an unskilled worker already in the 
company’s service. Even in skilled jobs, to favor 
a handicapped worker over one with longer service 
might cause difficulty, although not as much as in 
the case of the unskilled or semiskilled group. 

In plants with labor-management contracts, 
such placements may require exceptions to senior- 
ity and job-transfer rules, although some of these 
contain special provisions designed to minimize 
problems of this kind. Frequently, however, 
“the addition or subtraction of a single man from 
the work force might necessitate four, or six, or 
eight job transfers for other individuals,’ and 
violation of the rules in any resulting transfer may 
be followed by the filing of a grievance by the 


! Selective Placement and Retraining of Older Workers, by K. C. Flory, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations Division, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., delivered before the Association's Section 
on the Older Worker, at a meeting in Chicago, Ill., April 1, 1963. 
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union. A typical grievance in situations of this 
kind, according to the speaker, is the following: 
“In this complaint [the union is} contending a 
violation of the agreement occurred in that strict 
seniority was not followed when [the company] 
reduced the working force. [The union] agrees 
[the company] started out all right; however, when 
[the company] got to employee [name] he was by- 
passed and allowed to remain on the job in the 
department. While [the union is] sorry for his 
physical handicap, [it does] not feel older [in 
length of service] employees should be transferred 
while he is allowed to remain on his job.” In 
emphasizing that “union officers as individuals are 
thoroughly reasonable in helping with the prob- 
lem’ of handicap placements, the speaker pointed 
out that, nevertheless, as union officers they may 
feel compelled to complain about placements that 
conflict with seniority rules. 

Similar problems are not encountered in placing 
the handicapped older worker who has long service 
with the company. His high seniority averts 
labor relations problems, if it should become neces- 
sary for him to “bump” another employee to get 
a job better suited to his capabilities; and normally 
he will have learned such a job earlier in his career, 
so that there is no training problem. Failing this, 
“there is both a social and administrative accept- 
ance of a certain amount of below-standard work 
output by handicapped long-service employees 
that does not exist in the case of short-service 
employees.” 

The mechanics of placing the handicapped older 
worker can logically be handled as a part of a 
larger placement program for all handicapped 
workers. In many industrial companies, a pros- 
pective employee is given a medical examination; 
and a “physical classification code,” indicating 
jobs for which a worker is not physically qualified, 
becomes a part of his employment record. This 
code is, of course, a factor in both initial 
placement and subsequent transfer. In the metal- 
working industries, for example, a person who has 
high blood pressure or certain heart conditions 
could not safely be assigned to the operation of 


cranes or other power vehicles or to any work 
involving climbing or heavy lifting, nor, because 
of the pressures involved, should he be placed on 
jobs requiring high continuous mental or physical 
output. 

Any handicap that occurs after employment is 
also evaluated by a medical examiner to determine 
its effect on the employee’s capabilities. If the 
examination indicates a need for reassignment, 
the placement sequence in many skilled occupa- 
tions makes it possible to salvage much of the 
worker’s skill. As an illustration, a shop mainte- 
nance electrician who can no longer do the neces- 
sary climbing may be assigned to work in the 
electrical maintenance repair shops, where the work 
is done at floor level. If, with increasing age, he 
becomes unable to stand for long periods he may be 
assigned to benchwork, repairing small motors, 
etc. Such a placement program in a plant with 
stable employment may ultimately cut down 
opportunities for newly hired handicapped work- 
ers; all of the less demanding jobs will be assigned, 
in time, to long-service employees who have be- 
come disabled. However, in a new or rapidly 
expanding plant, hiring handicapped workers for 
jobs in the repair shop would, in all likelihood, 
result in a more skilled and stable work force than 
if the jobs were filled by able-bodied workers. 

“The problem of the [handicapped] older worker 
as such is small compared with the total handicap 
placement problem.”’ In one plant, a spot check 
of employees 68 years of age revealed that about 
half had already retired from active work, either 
voluntarily or because they were too badly dis- 
abled to work at all. Among those who were still 
on the job, only 15 percent “had been transferred 
to other than their regular work because of dis- 
ability associated with age.’’ Moreover, a sur- 
prising number of older workers are capable of 
normal output until well over age 70. Accord- 
ingly, industry should view the problem of the 
“older worker’ as encompassing only the “fringe 
proportion . . . who have minor disabilities, but 
who are not yet ready for retirement,” rather than 
“the entire group in the over 65 bracket,” 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


FLSA Coverage of Maintenance Employees. A United 
States district court held * that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act applied to maintenance employees of a national bank- 
ing corporation whose building was also occupied by 
insurance firms engaged in interstate commerce. 

The duties of the employees were only of a custodial or 
janitorial nature and none of them were engaged in actual 
banking or insurance activities. The court said, however, 
that within the meaning of the statutory provisions, these 
workers’ duties were ‘‘closely related” and ‘directly 
essential” to the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce by the banking and insurance firms. 


Eazceptions to FLSA Exemption. A United States district 
court ruled ‘ that coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act included employees of a river terminals company, who 
operated terminal facilities for goods moving in interstate 
commerce, received goods from other States, and main- 
tained records, bills, etc., relating to such receipt of goods. 

The same decision held that employees of the river 
terminals company who repaired and maintained tugs, 
barges, and other transportation equipment which moved 
in interstate commerce were also under FLSA coverage. 
Crane operators on floating derricks engaged in loading and 
unloading goods onto and from barges likewise were 
covered, the court ruled. 


' Prepared in the U. 8, Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory pro- 
visions, the existence of loca] precedents, or # different approach by the courts 
to the issue presented. 

* This section is intended merely as 8 digest of some recent decisions tnvolv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

4 Tobin v, Union National Bank (D.C. BE, D. Ark., Mar, 27, 1963). 

4 Durkin vy. River Terminals Co, (D. C, Oreg., Mar. 23, 1953). 

§ Jebrandteen Co. v. Longshoremen’s Asan. (C. A. 3, May 7, 1953). 

* NLRB v. Efeo Mig. Inc. (C. A. 1, Apr. 22, 1953). 

'In re W. T. Grant Co. (104 NLRB No, 60, Apr. 24, 1963). 

* NLRB v. Clearwater Finishing Co. (C. A. 4, May 1, 1953). 
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In holding that the above employees were not exempt as 
“seamen,” under section 13 (a) (14) of the act, the court 
defined ‘‘seamen” as “an employee who performs work as a 
master or subject to authority of a master aboard a vessel 
and which is rendered primarily as an aid in operation of 
such vessel as a means of transportation.”” The court 
stated that the exemption does not apply to an employee 
in workweeks in which he does not spend 80 percent or 
more of his time performing work as a seaman. It noted 
further that such employees cannot be exempt during 
workweeks in which they spend more than 20 percent of 
their hours of work as “mechanics in terminal’s machine 
shop.” 


Labor Relations 


Incidental Beneficiary of Contract Not Entitled To Sue for 
Breach. An owner of a vessel suffered a loss when a long- 
shoreman’s union went on strike while engaged in unload- 
ing the vessel’s cargo. A United States court of appeals 
held § that the company which owned the vessel could not 
maintain an action for damages against the union under 
section 301 (a) of the Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act, which gives the employer the right to sue a 
labor organization for violation of a contract. 

The contract, which contained a no-strike clause, was 
between the union and a stevedoring association to which 
the company doing the work of unloading belonged. The 
court said that the company which owned the vessel was 
merely an incidental beneficiary to the contract—it was a 
complete stranger to the union, and as a result there was 
no obligation on the part of either union or owner to do 
anything for the other. 


Representation Proceedings. A CIO union petitioned for 
certification as bargaining agent even though an existing 
collective-bargaining contract between the employer and 
an unaffiliated union still had 7 months to run. As there 
appeared to be dissatisfaction with the unaffiliated union, 
and the members had already voted unanimously to affiliate 
with the CIO, the NLRB entertained the petition. A 
United States court of appeals held * that in so doing, the 
NLRB did not abuse its discretion. 


Interference. The NLRB held ’ that a dinner given by an 
employer for the purpose of making an anti-union speech 
did not per se constitute a violation of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. Even though the dinner meeting did 
not end until after the time scheduled for a union meeting 
on the same evening, the Board held, there was no evidence 
that the employer knew of the union meeting, and the 
employees were free to leave immediately after the meal. 


Discharge Ruled Not Discriminatory. A United States 
court of appeals recently held * that an employer did not 
violate the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 by 
discharging an employee who obtained information im- 
properly from the employer’s files. The court held that 
the discharge was justified even though the employee 
intended to use the information in an unfair-labor-practice 
proceeding against the employer. 
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Unlawful Discharge. Two union-campaign leaders were 
discharged for violating a rule against defacement of plant 
property by posting union stickers around the plant. The 
NLRB held * that the discharges were discriminatory and 
unlawful because the employees were not told of the rule 
until fired, and liberal posting previously had been allowed 
by the employer with no similar discipline. 

This, the Board stated, was a case in which the employer 
seized upon alleged misconduct as a pretext to crush an 
organizational campaign by ridding itself of the union’s 
two most active workers. 


Union-Shop Contract. An NLRB decision held ” that a 
union local cannot invoke a Taft-Hartley union-shop con- 
tract to force an employee to give up his membership in 
another local. 

Some time prior to the union-shop election, the employee 
had obtained a traveling card from IBEW Local 1264, 
which had jurisdiction at his place of work. He deposited 
the card with IBEW Local 505, in order to be eligible for 
supplementary work in his off hours—a plan to which his 
employer did not object. Local 1264 won a union-shop 
election, after which that local granted the employee an 
unconditional extension of time for satisfying the union- 
security provision. However, at the end of 30 days, from 
the effective date of the union-security clause, the employee 
was advised by the union business manager to ‘‘take steps 
to immediately become a member of Local 1264 IBEW by 
depositing your IBEW card in this Local.” Several weeks 
later, the employee was discharged. 

The trial examiner found, and the Board agreed, that 
Local 1264 caused discharge of the employee in violation 
of the LMRA, by requiring that he surrender his card in 
another local as a condition of satisfying the union- 
security agreement. The Board said that an employee’s 
failure to tender his initiation fee or periodic dues is the 
only basis for discharging him under a union-shop con- 
tract. 

Reinstatement of the employee in his position was 
ordered by the Board; also, the employer and the union 
were ordered to “jointly and severally pay back pay to 
one employee.” 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


Veteran Apprentice—Seniority. An apprentice left for the 
Navy with 5,994 hours of apprenticeship to his credit. 
When he was reinstated, on December 31, 1945, he was 
credited with 500 hours because of experience gained while 
in military service. When he completed with approval 
the 8,000 hours required, he received seniority as of 
December 2, 1946, the date he completed the apprentice- 
ship. 

The employer was sued by the veteran, Addison, 
because he was not granted his former seniority position 
relative to junior nonveteran apprentices who gained 
mechanic seniority during Addison’s military service, 
The United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
affirmed " a United States district court in denying relief. 


Under the apprenticeship program, 7,200 hours of shop 
training and 800 hours of related-subject training were 
required. Time lost from either for any cause had to be 
made up. Approved completion of the training was 
followed by promotion and assignment to mechanic. 
Seniority as mechanic counted from that point. 

Addison testified without contradiction that if he had 
not entered military service he would have completed his 
training by September 7, 1944. He claimed that, when 
he became a mechanic, he should retroactively have been 
given seniority as of September 7, 1944. The district 
court refused to specify the date on which he would have 
acquired mechanic seniority but for his military service, 
and dismissed the complaint. 

Relying on former decisions, the court of appeals 
approved both actions, interpreting the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 as amended, as follows: Where a 
veteran has no fixed or absolute right to promotion and 
where promotion depends upon qualifications over and 
above mere length of service, his statutory right is only 
to be restored to the position which he held on induction 
(or a “like” position) plus accumulated seniority. The 
act requires the returning serviceman to be ‘“‘considered as 
having been on furlough or leave of absence,”’ and thus, 
where promotion is dependent upon qualifications other 
than mere length of service, the time of service in the 
Armed Forces cannot be treated as the equivalent of such 
qualifications. Neither would the court hold that section 
9 (c) (2) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act is effective as a legislative construction of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, so as to require the 
application of principles different from those applied by 
the court. 


Coverage, January to June 1948, by Reemployment Laws. 
The U. 8. District Court for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama recently refused to dismiss a reemployment action 
filed against a railroad employer by a veteran who enlisted 
in the Armed Forces on February 18, 1948. The railroad’s 
position was that no law was in effect between January 
25, 1948, and June 24, 1948, under which reemployment 
rights could be acquired by entering the Armed Forces and 
later meeting the other statutory conditions, 

The veteran claimed reemployment rights under section 
7 of the Service Extension Act of 1941 (50 U. 8. C. App. 
351, 357), which defined such rights with reference to 
those enjoyed by inductees under the Selective Training 
and Service Act (50 U. S. C. App. 301, 308). The vet- 
eran argued that the Service Extension Act did not make 
the acquisition of reemployment rights by enlistees depend- 
ent on the existence of the power to induct. He further 
pointed out that the reemployment sections of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act were excepted from the gen- 
eral repeal of that act and continued in force for the 


* In re National Co., Inc. (104 NLRB No, 04, May 4, 1953). 

* In re Pape Broadcasting Co, (104 NLRB No, 2, Apr. 13, 1953). 

"t Addison v. Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co, (C. A. 5, May 15, 1953). 

1 Crisa v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. (D.C. N. D. Ala., May 19, 1953). 
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benefit of those inducted in the past. Under the Serv- 
ice Extension Act, he argued, an enlistment would confer 
reemployment rights at any time, until the Congress by 
concurrent resolution termineted certain authority con- 
ferred upon the President by section 2 of that act. 

In deciding in favor of the veteran, the district court 
ruled that the Joint Resolution of July 25, 1947, did not 
terminate the Presidential authority by direct reference to 
the Service Extension Act; neither did it terminate such 
authority indirectly, as the employer contended. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Receipt of Pension. The Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors held “ that a claimant receiving a pension was 
ineligible for benefits. During the course of the claim- 
ant’s employment, both he and his employer contributed 
to a retirement fund, After his retirement, he received a 
monthly pension of $155 from the retirement fund, and 
social-security benefits amounting to $102 a month. Un- 
employment benefits were denied by the unemployment 
commissioner, whose decision was affirmed by the superior 
court. 

Affirmation of the superior court’s decision by the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors was on the basis of sec- 
tion 7508 of the State law. That section provides that 
an individual shall be ineligible for benefits during any 
week with respect to which he has received, or is about to 
receive, remuneration in the form of any payment by way 
of compensation for loss of wages. The court held it was 
immaterial that claimant had contributed a portion of the 
payments to the retirement fund. 


Labor Dispute Disqualification of Seamen. A California 
superior court, on a writ of mandate, affirmed " the deci- 
sion of the State Appeals Board disqualifying claimants 
from benefits. The court held that when there is a special 
group attachment to a certain type of work through a 
hiring hall arrangement, such as exists particularly in the 
maritime industry, a group action by union members in 
refusing to work because of a trade dispute will result in 
a disqualification from receiving unemployment-insurance 
benefits under section 56 (a) of the California act. Work- 
ers who were not actually working at the time of the dis- 
pute, but who were awaiting job assignments at the hiring 
hall, were also held to have “left their work by reason of a 
trade dispute” and to be subject to the disqualification. 
The court stated also that the disqualification applied even 
though the trade dispute arose after the termination of a 
collective-bargaining agreement and after termination of a 
court-enjoined “ cooling-off’’ period. 


4 Rarclay v. Administrator (Conn. Sup. Ct. of Errors, Mar. 17, 1953). 

™ Barber et al v..California Employment Stabilization Commission (Calif. 
Super. Ct., Co. of San Francisco, Apr. 9, 1953). 

4 Jn re Stevenson (N.C, Sup. Ct., Apr. 15, 1953). 

 Mandes v. Employment Security Agency (Idaho Sup. Ct., Apr. 7, 1953). 

” Saron v. The Pyramid Rubber Co. (Ohio Ct. of Common Pleas, Portage 
Co., Mar. 19, 1953). 


The claimants contended that a ruling adverse to them 
would put the California act “out of conformity” with the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. The court refused to 
pass on this, saying that it was not a litigable issue. 


Labor Dispute Disqualification to End of Stoppage. The 
North Carolina Supreme Court disqualified * a number 
of claimants unemployed because of a labor dispute. 
Claimants struck against theiremployer. When the strike 
ended, production was not resumed immediately, because 
of the necessity of securing raw materials and orders, and 
claimants therefore did not resume work for a few weeks 
after cessation of the strike. 

The unemployment compensation deputy disqualified 
the claimants as of the beginning of the strike and for ‘‘so 
long as there is a stoppage of work attributable to a labor 
dispute at the plant” of the employer. The commission 
and the superior court affirmed this decision, and the case 
was appealed to the State supreme court, which also 
affirmed. 

The supreme court held: (1) Claimants had the burden 
of showing that they were not disqualified for benefits; (2) 
the evidence was ample to support the findings of fact 
made by the deputy and adopted by the commission, 
and on appeal to the court from a final decision of the 
commission, that agency’s findings as to the facts—if 
supported by evidence and in the absence of fraud—are 
conclusive; and (3) “the line of demarcation is not the 
end of the strike but the end of the work stoppage due 
to the strike.”’ 


Refusal To Do Unhealthful Work. The Idaho Supreme 
Court held "* that a claimant was not guilty of misconduct 
and was therefore qualified for benefits. Ciaimant, a 
miner, had contracted silicosis, and for several years had 
been doing outside work. He was temporarily assigned to 
operate a hoist inside the mine, and after operating the 
hoist for 3 weeks he walked away from his post and refused 
to do that work any longer because of his condition. He 
was discharged upon his continued refusal to operate the 
hoist. The State employment security agency’s examiner 
held that claimant had been discharged for misconduct in 
connection with his employment, and the decision was 
affirmed by the State board. The supreme court reversed 
the decision, stating that claimant “‘was not recalcitrant 
or capricious in his refusal to return to the hoist, but ap- 
parently was justifiabiy concerned about his health, 
knowing he had an incurable condition which, though per- 
haps not aggravated by the smoke and dust, was at least 
irritated thereby. Therefore, there is absent any element 
of willfulness, essential to constitute misconduct.”” The 
court also held that the Board’s findings are not binding on 
the court when the Board does not hear and see the wit- 
nesses. 


Actively Seeking Work. An Ohio court of common pleas 
allowed benefits, reversing a decision of the State board 
of review which had held that claimant did not actively 
seek work. Claimant was unemployed for a period of 2% 
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months. During this period she sought employment at 
most of the manufacturing establishments which custoin- 
arily employed women in the city of Ravenna, and also 
made contacts in two other towns. In holding that claim- 
ant was actively seeking work, the court said: “It is not 
required that one seeking employment should frantically 
or futilely rush from door to door of employers daily or 
weekly.” 


Temporary Employment—Disqualification. Two cases 
concern the effect of temporary employment upon State 
disqualification provisions. 

(1) A New York claimant refused an offer of temporary 
employment which, as found later, would have been of 5 
days’ duration. A general disqualification was imposed on 
the claimant by the State commissioner, but the referee 
modified this by imposing a disqualification for the period 
of the temporary employment only. The appeal board 
restored the general disqualification, which action the 
Appeliate Division of the New York Supreme Court 
affirmed."* The State law, the court held, makes no dis- 
tinction between temporary and permanent employment; 
and the refusal, without good cause, of any employment 
which otherwise meets the law’s requirements, whether 
it be characterized as temporary or permanent, is sufficient 
to warrant disqualification for the period fixed by statute. 

(2) In an Arkansas case, a claimant quit his job and then 
secured temporary employment elsewhere which lasted for 
a week. He then applied for benefits. Arkansas has a 
disqualification provision for voluntarily leaving one’s last 
employment, which disqualification extends for 10 weeks of 
unemployment. There is also a provision which says that 
any week of disqualification may be satisfied by a week of 


employment. Both the State board of review and the 
trial court held that the disqualification did not apply, 
since the temporary job was claimant’s last employment. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court reversed,” holding that 
claimant’s work with the second employer was known by 
him to be temporary. Therefore the court stated, it 
could not be considered his last employment in the sense 
that he immediately became eligible to draw benefits; but 
this period of employment could effect a satisfaction of an 
equal period of the disqualification. 


Voluntary Unemployment. The New Jersey Supreme Court 
disallowed ® benefits to a number of claimants. The 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. turned over the management of its 
cafeteria to the Slater System, Inc. An agreement between 
the two corporations provided that the cafeteria employees 
would continue to work for the Slater System. The em- 
ployees, however, refused to work for Slater, because they 
did not wish to lose various benefits, including alleged 
seniority rights, under the collective-bargaining agreement 
with Wright, and also because of Slater’s alleged anti-union 
views. The employees sought and eventually obtained 
production jobs with Wright, but sought benefits for the 
period of their intervening unemployment. The State 
board of review held the claimants ineligible. On appeal 


to the appellate division, the case was certified to the New 
Jersey Supreme Court, which held claimants ineligible for 
benefits because their unemployment was entirely volun- 
tary in that they had refused suitable work and did not 
actively seek work, 


" Inre Lehrman (N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., 34 Jud. Dept., Mar. 18, 1953). 
” Hope Brick Works v. Call (Ark. Sup. Ct., Apr. 13, 1953). 
® Ludwigsen vy. N. J. Dept. of Labor, (N. J. Sup. Ct., Mar. 30, 1953), 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





May 13, 1953 


AN ARBITRATION AWARD of a $5 weekly wage increase was 
granted to 58,000 members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers (AFL) in the New York coat and suit 
industry—their first general wage increase since November 
1950. Another dispute, involving 80,000 dressmakers in 
the area, was submitted to arbitration shortly thereafter. 
(Source: New York Times, May 14, 1953.) 


May 14 


Repupiatina the action of its locals in the Port of New 
York (see Chron. item for May 8, 1953, MLR, June 1953), 
the executive council of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL) ordered the shapeup system of hiring 
to be abolished. On May 21, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor unanimously rejected as 
“unsatisfactory” ILA’s report, submitted on May 15, on 
compliance with AFL cleanup demands. Further, on 
May 26, the AFL outlined specific instructions to the ILA 
regarding cleanup procedures and requested another re- 
port not later than 2 weeks preceding a hearing of the ILA 
before the AFL executive council scheduled for August 10, 
1953. (Source: New York Times, May 15, 22, and 27, 
1953.) 


May 17 


Tue 65-pay strike of 1,100 members of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) and 4,500 members of the 
International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CIO) at the 
jet-engine Evendale, Ohio, plant of General Electric ended 
when agreement was reached on terms covering a 6-to-8 
cents hourly wage increase, improved seniority and griev- 
ance provisions, and other benefits. (Source: Washington 
Post, May 18, 1953.) 


May 18 


Tue National Labor Relations Board, in the case of Kind 
and Knox Gelatin Co., and the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen, Oilers, Powerhouse Operators, Ice Plant Em- 
ployees, and Maintenance Mechanics, Local No. 473 (AFL), 
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ruled that a union-shop contract does not ber a representa- 
tion election when the incumbent union’s officers had filed 
a false non-Communist affidavit before contract was 
executed. The Board ordered an election for the AFL 
union over the objection of Local 80-A, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO), whose present contract 
was signed November 6, 1952. The local’s compliance 
letter was revoked in December 1952 (see Chron. item for 
Dec. 19, 1952, MLR, Feb. 1953) following the conviction 
of its business agent for having falsely sworn to a non- 
Communist affidavit filed with the NLRB (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 25, 1952, MLR, Dec. 1952). (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, vol. 32, No. 7, May 25, 1953, LRRM, 
p. 1154.) 


May 19 


American Woolen Co.’s request for a 3l-cent hourly wage 
reduction for 14,000 members of the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) was turned down by an arbitrator. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, June 3, 1953, vol. 32, 
No. 10, LA, p. 437.) 


May 22 


Tue General Motors Corp. and the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CIO) amended their 5-year contract 
to provide for cost-of-living adjustments in accordance 
with the Revised Consumer Price Index (see Chron. item 
for Feb. 4, 1953, MLR, Mar. 1953), a transfer of 19 cents 
of the current 24-cent-an-hour cost-of-living allowance to 
the base wage, an increase in the annual improvement 
factor from 4 to 5 cents an hour, and hourly wage increases 
for skilled workers. Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler Corp. 
signed similar agreements on May 26 and 27, respectively, 
except that both companies agreed, in addition, to increase 
monthly pension payments to $137.50; General Motors 
consented to the new pension amount later. (Source: 
New York Times, May 23, 27, and 29, 1953.) 


May 25 


Natuan P. Fetnstnaer, former chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, was appointed CIO Organizational 
Disputes Arbitrator to replace George W. Taylor, who re- 
signed (see Chron. item for Jan. 21, 1952, MLR, Mar. 
1952). (Source: Labor’s Daily, May 26, 1953.) 


May 27 


Antuony H. Esposito, president of the International 
Union of Doll & Toy Workers of the United States & 
Canada (AFL), died while addressing the union’s first 
constitutional convention. He was succeeded by Harry 
Damino, formerly vice president of the union. (Source: 
New York Times, May 29, 1953.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





MAJOR AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES reached agree- 
ments with the CIO Automobile Workers to 
liberalize wage and pension provisions of their 
5-year contracts. Wage negotiations between the 
U. S. Steel Corp. and the CIO Steelworkers were 
recessed following brief preliminary meetings on 
the union’s proposal for a “general” wage increase. 
Unions representing more than a million railroad 
workers proposed changes in working conditions 
and rules, including establishment of an employer- 
financed health and welfare program. 


Negotiations, Arbitration, and Strikes 


Automobile Contract Reopenings. After extensive 
negotiations, the General Motors Corp., on May 
22, agreed to reopen its 5-vear contract with the 
United Automobile Workers (UAW-CIO)? and 
to liberalize existing wage provisions as follows: 
(1) inclusion in the basic wage rates of 19 of the 
24 cents in hourly wage increases resulting from 
operation of the contractual cost-of-living escalator 
clause, with the remaining 5 cents subject to ad- 
justment in accordance with future changes in the 
Revised Consumer Price Index; (2) an increase in 
the “annual improvement” or productivity factor 
from 4 to 5 cents an hour, effective May 29, 1953 
and 1954; and (3) an increase of 10 cents an hour 
in the base hourly rates of skilled workers, effec- 
tive June 1.* After initially rejecting the union’s 
proposal for an increase in the present $125 
monthly pension payment,‘GM agreed to $137.50, 
after Ford and Chrysler settled on this amount. 
Agreement was also reached on a method of con- 
verting the application of the contractual escalator 
clause from the ‘‘Old Series’’ CPI to the Revised 
CPI, effective with the pay period starting June 1. 
The new clause provides that, for each 0.6-point 
change in the Revised CPI above 113.6, the cost- 
of-living allowance will change by 1 cent; below 


113.6, it will change by 1 cent for cach 0.68-point 
fluctuation in the index.® 

Subsequently, the Ford Motor Co. agreed with 
the UAW on the same wage improvements incor- 
porated in the GM settlement. In addition, it 
agreed to increase maximum monthly pensions 
from $125 to $137.50, including Social Security 
benefits, effective June 1; increase the hourly 
wages of about 500 die sinkers and pattern makers 
by an additional 10 cents—a total of 20 cents an 
hour; and permit retired employees to buy hospi- 
talization and surgical insurance at company-group 
rates. An agreement similar to the Ford settle- 
ment was also reached with the Chrysler Corp. 

The Ford agreement coincided with settlement 
of a 5-week unauthorized strike by UAW members 
at the company’s Canton, Ohio, forging plant. 
Other major automobile manufacturers were also 
affected by strikes of the union’s members at 
several supplier plants, including Borg-Warner 
Corp., Warner Gear Division, Muncie, Ind.; and 
Budd Co., Briggs Mfg. Co., and GM’s Transmis- 
sion Division-—all in Detroit, Mich. 


Steel. Preliminary wage negotiations began May 
14 between the United Steelworkers (USA-—CIO) 
and the U. S. Steel Corp. and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. Bargaining sessions with other 
major steel companies, including Jones and 
Laughlin, Republic, and Bethlehem, commenced 
shortly thereafter. 

Negotiations with the U. S. Steel Corp., the 
leading company in the industry, were suspended 
May 15 in order to give the company time to 
study the union’s arguments for a “‘general’’ wage 
increase. The Steelworkers’ proposal was based 
on these principal contentions: (1) steel industry 
profits were at record levels; (2) steelworkers’ 
productivity had increased more rapidly than 
wages; (3) persistence of inflationary tendencies, 
despite the recent leveling-off in living costs, 


1 Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

3 See May 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 530). 

4 Bee November 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 550). 

4 See April 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 418). 

§ The index of 113.6 corresponds to the present 5-cent cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. The different rate of adjustment below this level was presumably 
adopted to allow any changes in the present cost-of-living allowance to occur 
at the rate at which the allowance was originally earned under the Old 
Series Index. 

* See June 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 687). 
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required higher wages to maintain adequate living 
standards; and (4) increased general purchasing 
power was necessary for the “economic well-being”’ 
of the Nation. Company negotiators also agreed 
to consider Steelworkers’ arguments for establish- 
ing joint committees to study proposals for 
inauguration of a guaranteed annual wage and 
improvements in pension and social-insurance 
benefits. The understanding was reached after 
the union conceded that its contract with the 
company did not permit a strike in 1953 on the 
two proposals.° 


Clothing. A general weekly wage increase of $5, 
effective July 6, was given to approximately 
56,000 workers (cutters, operators, pressers, finish- 
ers, and sample tailors) in the women’s coat and 
suit industry in the New York metropolitan area 
under an award made by the industry’s impartial 
chairman on May 13. The dispute involved the 
Yloak Joint Board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (ILGWU-AFL) and 
several employer associations. On the basis of a 


standard 35-hour workweek the increase averaged 
approximately 14 cents an hour for timework, the 


union estimated. Smaller weekly wage increases 
were awarded to an additional 2,400 semiskilled 
and unskilled employees, as follows: examiners, 
$4.50; finishers’ helpers, $4; and floor employees, 
$3.50. 

The arbitrator rejected employer contentions 
that a wage increase was unwarranted because of 
existing slack conditions in the industry and the 
recent leveling-off of consumer prices. He held 
that it was not within his province to determine 
whether the union’s demand for higher wages was 
“wise, economically sound, or just,’”’ but whether 
the increase was justified under the terms of the 
contractual cost-of-living escalator provision.® 
Immediately following the award, the union’s 
Dress Joint Board submitted a wage dispute, 
affecting about 80,000 dress workers in the New 
York area,® to the dress industry’s impartial 
chairman for decision. 

Another development affecting wages in the 
women’s garment industry occurred when the 
ILGWU directed its locals not to sign contracts 
which do not provide a basic 35-hour workweek. 
It served notice on employers throughout the 
country that it would strike to enforce the order. 


The action, approved at the union’s triennial con- 
vention which opened May 18, served a twofold 
purpose: (1) to meet complaints by New York 
City garment manufacturers operating on a 35- 
hour work schedule that manufacturers in other 
areas had signed contracts with local unions 
permitting operations in excess of 35 hours a week 
without overtime payments, and (2) to extend the 
benefits of the shorter workweek to all the union’s 
members. The union’s executive board reported 
that 52 percent of the union’s 430,000 members 
worked a 35-hour week, 18 percent were on a 
37-hour work schedule, and 30 percent worked 
40 hours a week. Three-quarters of the workers 
on the 35-hour week were employed in New York 
City and surrounding areas. 

The convention also adopted a national system 
of reciprocity among all ILGWU retirement plans 
so that members could take jobs in different 
branches of the women’s garment industry in any 
area without forfeiting protection under employer- 
financed pension funds. Under existing ILGWU 
pension provisions, employees who change jobs 
may retain accumulated retirement credits only 
if the transfers are within the same branch of the 
industry in the same area. A reciprocal arrange- 
ment covering the pension funds of several 
ILGWU affiliates had been established previously.’ 
The new plan is designed to extend this arrange- 
ment to all garment centers, with retirement costs 
to be prorated on the basis of actual time worked 
by union members in each area. It will become 
effective upon approval by employer and union 
trustees of the industry’s jointly administered 
pension funds. 


Textiles. The American Woolen Co.’s request for 
an hourly wage reduction of about 31 cents was 
denied under an arbitration decision affecting 
about 16,000 employees represented by the CIO 
Textile Workers.?- The arbitrator’s major con- 
siderations in arriving at the decision included 
the following: (1) a policy of adjusting wage rates 
to company experience would be unsound as it 
would disregard the established yardstick of the 
value of services performed and inaugurate a new 
policy of tying wages to the business situation; 
2) approval of the entire reduction requested 


’ For further discussion of the existing ILGWU reciprocal pension fund 
arrangement, see March 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 243). 
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would not cure the ills of the woolen and worsted 
industry; (3) since the present national trend is 
toward higher wages and since wages of American 
Woolen Co. employees are “not excessive,” an 
arbitrator could not be expected to order the 
proposed reduction which would provide only 
partial relief; and (4) the company’s competitive 
position had not been adversely affected by the 
recent depression in the industry because this 
situation had affected other manufacturers with 
equal severity. 


Railroads. Fifteen nonoperating unions repre- 
senting over 1 million office, depot, shop, and 
track workers served notices on the Nation’s rail- 
road systems on May 22, requesting reopening of 
their contracts for negotiations on five proposed 
changes in working conditions and rules. Wage 
provisions are not reopenable until October 1.? 
The proposals provided for (1) inauguration of a 
comprehensive, employer-paid health and welfare 
program, including group life insurance and com- 
plete medical and hospital care; (2) improved 
vacation benefits, including an increase in the 
maximum paid vacation period from 10 to 20 
days for workers with 15 or more years’ service; 
(3) establishment of 7 paid holidays and an in- 
crease from time and a half to double-time pay for 
holidays worked; (4) double-time pay for work on 
Sundays, if it is a scheduled rest day, and time 
and a half if it is not; and (5) liberalization of the 
free transportation rule to provide improved allow- 
ances for all railroad employees. The proposals 
will be processed through the machinery provided 
under the Railway Labor Act. Bargaining meet- 
ings will begin on a local basis, but the unions have 
established a national bargaining group in case 
the local representatives are unable to conclude 
satisfactory agreements. 


Hosiery. Delegates to the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers (AFL) 
voted to instruct the union’s officers to seek a 
general hourly wage increase of 20 cents in negotia- 
tions to replace the present contract, which runs 
until August 31, 1953. They also proposed res- 
toration of wage reductions—ranging up to 25 
percent—that had been placed into effect under 
an arbitration decision early in 1952.° 


* See March 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Reivew (p. 315). 
250883—53——_5 


Meatpacking. The United Packinghouse Workers 
(UPW-CIO) served notices on the Big Four 
meatpacking firms-—-Cudahy, Swift, Armour, and 
Wilson—of its intention to reopen contracts for 
wage negotiations affecting about 80,000 workers. 
A UPW spokesman stated that the discussions 
were expected to set a pattern for an additional 
50,000 members of the union employed by smaller 
packers. Meanwhile, the AFL Meat Cutters ac- 
cepted a UPW proposal for joint negotiation with 
the major packers. 


Maritime. Included in a list of about 100 new 
contract proposals submitted to East and Gulf 
Coast dry-cargo steamship operators by the 
National Maritime Union(CIO) were an unspecified 
general wage increase; liberalized overtime, pen- 
alty, subsistence, and travel-rate provisions; and 
increased employer pension and welfare contribu- 
tions. Another major proposal provided for hiring 
of unlicensed personnel through the union’s em- 
ployment offices. A large number of bargaining 
proposals were also presented to tanker and collier 
operators. Contracts with both employer groups 
continue until June 15. 


Shipbuilding. The CIO Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers was seeking a ‘substantial’ wage in- 
crease for some 40,000 workers in negotiations 
with 3 major shipbuilding companies—Bethlehem 
Steel, Todd Shipyards, and the Maryland Dry 
Dock. Contracts with the companies continue 
until June 23, 1954, but are subject to reopening 
for wage discussions. 


Copper. Representatives of 18 unions—including 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.); 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (Ind.); 
Retail Clerks (AFL); and Machinists (AFL)— 
announced a program of mutual cooperation in 
contract bargaining, affecting about 18,000 em- 
ployees of the Anaconda Copper Co. They voted 
to seek an hourly wage increase of ‘not jess than 
15 cents” in 1953 and to recommend to each union 
represented that it seek increased pension pay- 
ments and liberalization of the present voluntary 
retirement clause. 


General Electric Co. The prolonged strike by 
about 5,600 workers at GE’s Evendale (Cin- 
cinnati), Ohio, jet-aircraft-engine plant ended May 
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17 after members of the CIO Automobile Workers 
and AFL Machinists voted to accept the com- 
pany’s offer of wage increases ranging from 6 to 8 
cents an hour, improved seniority and grievance 
provisions, and some adjustments in job classifica- 
tions. Members of the CIO Electrical Workers 
on June | ratified an agreement on wage-seniority 
and apprentice-training issues that had caused 
idleness of approximately 7,000 employees at 
GE’s 2 Syracuse, N. Y., plants since early April.® 
About 1,600 members of the AFL Technical 
Engineers ended a brief walkout at GE’s Lynn, 
Everett, and Pittsfield, Mass., plants on May 17, 
following the union’s recommendation for a 
“temporary truce” in the dispute over its demands 
for a wage increase of 12 percent. The union 


urged a termination of the walkout on the ground 
that “‘an indefinite continuation of the current 
work stoppage can only lead to further hardship 
on the company and its employees.” 


Other Developments 


Union Mergers. With regard to approval of a 
proposed merger of the Distributive, Processing 
and Office Workers Union (DPOWU-Ind.) and 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (RWDSU-CIO) into a single 130,000 
member CIO affiliate,® CIO officials expressed 
hope that the local of the United Department 
Store Workers of America (CIO) which represents 
about 8,000 employees of R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York City, would decide to join the proposed 
unified organization. In approving the merger 
plan, CIO President Reuther stated that a major 
change in the DPOWU “structure and ideology 
has been developing” for 2 years and that ClO 
officials had concluded, after intensive study, that 
DPOWU officials had “sincerely and irrevocably 
broken with the Communist Party.’’ The merger 
proposal will be voted upon at conventions of the 
DPOWU and the RWDSU to be held in October. 
Upon approval, a new organization will be created 
and chartered by the CIO. A drive to organize 
workers in retail and wholesale merchandising as 
a part of the proposed merger program was 
announced by both unions. 

Closer working relationships and continued ef- 
forts toward a limited merger were pledged at a 
meeting of the executive committees of the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots (AFL) and the Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association (CIO). The two 


unions reaffirmed their support of a merger pro- 
gram adopted earlier this year‘ and decided to 
conduct a membership referendum on the proposed 
consolidation. The merger plan would retain 
autonomy for the two crafts at all levels except 
at the top. Leaders of both unions declared they 
would continue to cooperate in negotiations with 
ship owners, regardless of the outcome of the 
merger discussions. Joint action had already 
proved valuable in obtaining favorable agreements, 
it was reported, and efforts will be made to obtain 
similar contract expiration dates and to present 
the same contract proposals to the employers. 
Meanwhile, joint subcommittees were appointed 
to explore the possibilities of joint administration 
of the unions’ welfare plans, to cooperate in the 
field of national legislation, and to meet with 
officials of other maritime unions that might 
consider participating in the proposed merger. 


Longshoremen. Unanimous rejection of the report 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association® 
(ILA-AFL) executive council on the ground that 
it was “inadequate” was announced on May 21 
by the AFL’s executive council which scheduled 
a hearing of the ILA in August. Following this 
hearing, the AFL council will submit a report of 
the controversy to the Federation’s next annual 
convention which is to convene in September. 
The ILA executive council, in its unanimous 
report to AFL president, George Meany,on May 
15, outlined the measures it planned to take in 
order to meet the Federation’s ultimatum to in- 
augurate specified retorms or face the loss of its 
charter.’ It promised to eliminate the shapeup 
hiring system but did not specify the nature of a 
substitute procedure. However, it stated that it 
would remove the arbitrary power of the hiring 
boss to select workers, while “conserving the desir- 
able seniority and priority features of the steady- 
gang system.”” Replying to the AFL demand for 
removal of all ILA officials who had accepted 
bribes and gifts from employers, the report pledged 
to prohibit such practices, but stated that full-time 
dock workers who served also as local union officials 
could receive gifts “comparable to the bonus or 
gift received by other employees” of their em- 
ployers. On the question of removing ILA officials 
with criminal records, the ILA stated that there 
was no Federation rule barring these individuals 


* Bee March 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 290). 
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from holding office in an AFL affiliate. ‘When 
and if such rule is adopted,”’ the report continued, 
“it should be incorporated in the constitution of 
the AFL and should be applicable to all unions 
holding [AFL] charters. . . . In that event, we in 
the ILA .. . pledge . . . to abide by any such 
provision within both its spirit and letter.’”’ The 
ILA also reported that it had previously adopted 
a program of “minimum standards” designed to 
insure democratic administration of local uaion 
operations. 

A day prior to its report, the I'LA’s officers had 
directed the union’s wage scale committee to in- 
corporate a “clear and explicit system of hiring 
eliminating the shape-up” in the next contract 
with shipping and stevedoring firms.? ‘Drastic 
discipline’ was threatened in the event of non- 
compliance with the order. Contract negotia- 
tions to replace the present agreement which 
continues until September 30 were scheduled to 
begin in mid-August. 

The AFL council’s action repudiated a previous 
affirmative vote by ILA New York and New 
Jersey locals on the question: “Are you satisfied 
with the present method of hiring?’’* Earlier, 
AFL President Meany had testified before a 
Senate Interstate Commerce subcommittee inves- 
tigating waterfront crime conditions? that the 
question was “loaded’’ because an alternative 
hiring system was not offered to the dockworkers. 
He refused to specify measures that the AFL 
would take if the ILA did not satisfactorily comply 
with the Federation’s ultimatum to “clean house,”’ 
stating: “We will do what we want to do to run 
our Federation and we will do it in a decent way 
and will kick these people out if we think these 
people should be kicked out. But we will not 
convict anyone without trial.” 

A detailed program for reform of the Port of 
New York waterfront was proposed in a report 
by the New York State Crime Commission on 
May 21, following the conclusion of an exhaustive 
investigation of racketeering and other waterfront 
abuses." The commission recommended the 
enactment of legislation providing for the creation 
of a State Division of Port Administration with 
broad powers to regulate New York pier opera- 
tions. These powers would include (1) registra- 
tion of dockworkers (longshoremen and checkers) 


%” See January 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 63). 


at State-coatrolled waterfront Employment In- 
formation Centers as a substitute for the shapeup 
hiring system, which would be outlawed; (2) 
denial of employment to dockworkers convicted 
of felonies and certain misdemeanors or whose 
presence on the waterfront would “endanger the 
public peace, safety and welfare;” (3) licensing 
and supervision of stevedoring firms and individual 
stevedore contractors, and those engaged in load- 
ing and unloading trucks at piers and warehouses; 
and (4) licensing of port watchmen and guards, 
and superintendents and foremen in charge of 
hiring dockworkers. The commission also rec- 
ommended establishment of ‘‘minimum standards” 
of operation to be observed by all labor unions, 
including provisions for maintenance of bank 
accounts and adequate financial records, prepara- 
tion of annual financial audits, and periodic State- 
supervised elections of union officers by secret 
ballot. It suggested, however, that legislation in 
this area be deferred in order to give the unions 
an opportunity to institute voluntary reforms and 
to await clarification of State-Federal jurisdic- 
tional problems by Congress in connection with 
its consideration of proposals for revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Public hearings on the com- 


mission’s proposals were scheduled June 8-9 by 
New York Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


Taft-Hartley Act. The Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee scheduled an executive session 
June 3 to prepare proposed amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The House Education and 
Labor Committee concluded hearings on proposed 
revisions of the act on May 9.° 

Senate Labor Committee Chairman H. Alex- 
ander Smith made public a bill drafted by the 
Committee’s staff which reportedly reflected the 
views of several committee members, and which 
would revise the policy statement of the act. It 
would narrow the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board by returning exclusive 
jurisdiction to the States in areas predominantly 
local in character and importance, and by empow- 
ering the States to regulate strikes, picketing, and 
lockouts, and to protect the public health or 
safety during labor disputes by authorizing the 
Board to cede additional jurisdiction to the States. 
In addition, the bill would increase the Board’s 
membership from 5 to 7; replace the Board’s 
general counsel with a new and independent 
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agency to investigate and prosecute unfair labor- 
practice charges; permit discharge of employees 
with Communist affiliations at the request of a 
union under a valid union-shop agreement; 
tighten the act’s feather-bedding provisions to 
apply to work that is not “relevant or useful’’; 
extend the “free speech’’ provision to representa- 
tion cases; permit industries in which employment 
is “‘casual, intermittent, or temporary” to enter 
into prehiring contracts with unions requiring 


union membership after 7 instead of 30 days; 


allow plant guards to join the same unions as 
production workers in their plants; permit em- 
ployees who are discharged during disputes over 
economic issues to vote in representation elections; 
tighten the non-Communist oath requirement and 
extend the provision to employers; and make 


injunctions in unfair labor-practice cases dis- 
cretionary with the NLRB except that, in second- 
ary boycott cases, the injunction would be 
mandatory. 

The bill differed in some important respects from 
one previously introduced by the Committee’s 
chairman.’ The previous bill proposed exemption 
of the building and construction industry from 
the act. The new bill would not specifically 
exempt employers of less than 10 persons, as in 
the previous bill, but would exempt employers 
on the basis of dollar standards applied to the 
amount of goods they produced or sold in inter- 
state commerce. In addition, the telephone 
industry would be excluded from the exemption 
given in the previous bill to public utilities doing 
75 percent of their business within a State. 
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Special Reviews 


Trade Unions. By Allan Flanders. [London], New 
York, ete., Hutchinson’s University Library, 1952. 
172 pp., bibliography, chart. 8s. 6d. net. 

An unusually well written and useful little volume, 
apparently directed to those Britishers, trade unionists 
and others, who feel the need for a brief, clear picture of 
one of the more important institutions of contemporary 
Britain. The book may be even more useful for Americans 
who want to know more about the British trade union 
movement; and more particularly for those who want to 
discover and understand those characteristics which make 
it act so differently from the trade union movement in the 
United States. The first reaction to British unionism is 
likely to be one of surprise at the degree of similarity to 
American unionism. This usually gives way to wonder 
at the extent of the differences between the two. The 
work at hand is well calculated to clarify both the differ- 
ences and their causes. 

The author is well informed concerning the American 
trade union movement, and obviously has American read- 
ers in mind. He therefore points up the important differ- 
ence in the handling of compulsory unionism; the greater 
British successes in organizing the white collar workers; 
the importance of national bargaining in Great Britain; 
the vastly greater emphasis in American collective bar- 
gaining contracts upon union security and seniority; 
special problems of internal trade union democracy; and, 
most of all, the great difference which it makes to have a 
cooperative movement and a Labor Party. 

This latter point serves to dramatize the most important 
underlying distinction between the two movements. Mr. 
Flanders shows in the simplest terms how much difference 
it makes to a labor movement to have alternative lines of 
attack through the cooperatives, the Labor Party, and 
the trade unions, and how each institution is vitally 
affected by the existence of the others. 

A principal merit of the volume is its systematic his- 
torical approach. This is achieved not only by the brief 
historical introduction, but particularly by a description 
of the steps by which each major aspect of British trade 
union organization and practice came into being. For 


example, there is a detailed record of the amalgamation 
history of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

The author intends to convey two principal conclusions. 
The first is that trade unions, if they are relatively free to 
take independent action, are indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of democracy in a capitalist or semicapitalist society. 
The second is that, in spite of this fact, the problems con- 
fronting British trade unions today are exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and perhaps even insuperable. One may be opti- 
mistic, but not. certain, that solutions can be found. 

In spite of the limitations of space, the author finds room 
to discuss effectively such subjects as the working relations 
between the trade unions and the Labor Party, the in- 
ternal finances of the unions, and the reasons why the 
unions found it necessary to take extraordinary action 
against the Communists within their ranks. 

The last chapter, on “Relations with the State,” is es- 
sentially an essay on the dilemma that confronts a move- 
ment which, at one and the same time, aims at a planned 
economy and independent trade unions. (This is a much 
livelier issue in Britain than in America, where collective 
bargaining is a cult as well as an institution, and where its 
limitations have been neither so real nor so apparent.) 
It must be confessed that the essay is by no means reas- 
suring. There is little comfort to be found in the discussion 
of ‘‘wages policy,” and certainly there is too much implicit 
acceptance, for most Americans, of cartelization. These 
are not defects. On the contrary, the chapter is an en- 
lightening description of a problem which Americans might 
be considering now, while still free from pressure for an 
immediate solution. For this and other reasons, Mr. 
Flanders’ book ought to have wide appeal for thoughtful 
American adults and serve also as a valuable supplement 
to texts on trade unions and industrial relations in the 
United States. —Georae W. Brooks, 


The Political Economy of Monopoly— Business, Labor, and 
Government Policies. By Fritz Machlup. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 544 pp. $5.50. 


This book can be read profitably by both the economist 
and the general public. It provides useful background 
information on competition and monopoly without delving 
deeply into theory. 

Part I contains a discussion of the notions and concepts 
which underlie competition and monopoly. Brushed away 
by clear definition and discussion are the cobwebs which 
obscure the varying usages by economists and laymen of 
such words as “perfect market,” “pure competition,” 
“perfect competition,” “competitive prices,”’ and ‘“‘monop- 
oly.”” Concepts often given normative significance (e, g., 
collusion, merger, price inflexibility, and exploitation) are 
discussed objectively, with economic concepts distinguished 
from general public interpretations. Among the techniques 
used for appraisal of monopolistic restraints is a balance 
sheet listing pros and cons. 

Part II deals with business policies. Listed are many 
business practices which, in some fashion, tend to restrict 
the free operations of a market. 

Part III discusses governmental policies affecting 
monopoly. A chapter on antitrust laws provides a chronol- 
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ogy of significant edicts, laws, and developments extending 
over ancient, English, and American history. Also dis- 
cussed are important governmental ez2ids to monopoly— 
corporation privileges, tax policies favoring one group or 
another, trade barriers, patent laws, licensing provisions, 
natural resource conservation, price controls, and labor 
legislation. 

Part 1V is concerned with monopolistic labor policies. 
The author, with skill, first defines his subject and then 
clearly states the problems under consideration. Standard 
phrases and arguments steeped in sentimentality are ex- 
amined straightforwardly for substantive content. For 
example, the well-known argument that “unorganized 
workers are at a disadvantage because labor is the most 
perishable of commodities’”’ is minimized by showing the 
existence of hundreds of items, encompassing a large part 
of our economy, with the same kind of time utility. 

The effects of bargaining power and monopolistic wage 
determination are considered in a theoretical framework. 
Particular policies are evaluated in relation to their effects 
upon wage levels, employment, national income, and gen- 
eral economic stability. Questions of the amount and 
source of labor’s share are discussed with the plea that the 
most important considerations are the economic functions 
of prices and wages—efficient allocation of resources (in- 
cluding labor). 

Part V considers various aspects of economic fact and 
theory (particularly the evaluation of monopoly from a 
welfare viewpoint) and problems in measuring the degree 
of monopoly. Included are critiques of extant methods 
and the author's suggestions for measurement criteria and 


approach. —Puiuire M. Ritz, 


Health Insurance 


National Health Insurance and Alternative Plans for 
Financing Health, By Seymour E. Harris. New 
York, League for Industriai Democracy, 1953. 39 pp. 
25 cents. 


Permanent and Total Disability Aid. By Margaret Green- 
field. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1953. 54 pp., bibliography; 
processed. (1953 Legislative Problems, 4.) $1.25. 

Deals with the California situation against the back- 
ground of Federal and State experience. 


Regional Differences in 1951-52 Sickness Beneficiaries and 
Benefits. (In Monthly Review, U. 8. Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, March 1953, pp. 51-55.) 

A study of benefit payments to railroad employees 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Cash Disability Benefits in Ohio. By Edison L. Bowers and 
Sam Arnold. Columbus, Ohio State University, 
College of Commerce and Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1952. xxvii, 211 pp., charts. 

Report on the nature and extent of coverage by private 
plans providing group disability insurance, paid sick 
leave, and miscellaneous types of disability benefit plans, 


as of December 31, 1949. The data are based on a survey 
conducted by the Ohio Disability Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911-1948. Ottawa, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Re- 
search Division, 1952. 163 pp., bibliography, charts; 
processed. (Social Security Series Memorandum 11.) 

A comprehensive study of British health insurance in 
effect before adoption of the present national health 
service program. 

Other countries covered by reports already published 
in this series are New Zealand, Denmark, and Sweden 

(Social Security Series Memoranda 8, 9 (revised), and 10). 


Industries and Occupations (General Reports) 


Research in the Economics of Forestry. Edited by William 
A. Duerr and Henry J. Vaux. Washington, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 1953. 475 pp. 
$6. 

The twofold purpose of the book is to define forest eco- 
nomics as a field of organized knowledge and to explore 
methods of research in the economies of forestry. Written 
principally for the technical reader, the book covers over 
100 research topics. Those of special labor interest include 
labor requirements, labor supply, output per man-hour, 
wage structure, and conditions of employment. 


Rural Teachers in 1951-52. Washington, National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, Research 
Division, 1953. 63 pp., charts. (Research Bull., Vol. 
XXXI, No. 1.) 50 cents. 

Presents data on incomes and expenditures, living condi- 
tions, sick leave, retirement benefits, and other aspects of 
the status of rural teachers. 


Coal Production and Supplies for Western Europe in 1952 
and 1958. Paris, Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, 1953. 102pp. $1.25, Columbia 
University Press, [International Documents Service], 
New York 27. 

Contains information on output per worker, number of 
shifts lost from specified causes, and incentive and bonus 
schemes. 


Nationalization in Practice: The British Coal Industry. 
By William Warren Haynes. Boston, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Division of Research, 1953. 413 pp., bibliography, 
diagrams, map. $4. 

A comprehensive and objective study of the British coal 
industry under nationalization, indicating that the experi- 
ment is not as successful as advocates of nationalization 
had hoped, nor the failure feared by its opponents. 


Third Report of the Australian Stevedoring Industry Board, 
With Financial Accounts, Year Ended June 30, 1952. 
Sydney, 1953. 49 pp. 

Includes statistics of wages and hours, 1947-52, and of 
man-hours lost through rain and through disputes. 
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Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry Into the Water- 
front Industry, New Zealand. Wellington, 1952. 217 
pp. 3s. 9d. 

A detailed report on labor conditions, with data on 

wages and hours for varying periods down to June 1952. 


International Labor Office 


The International Labor Organization: Partnership for 
Peace— Workers, Employers, Governments. Washing- 
ton, International Labor Office, [1953]. 30 pp., illus. 
Single copies free. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


World Labor Report, 1953—Productivity and Welfare, Eco- 
nomic and Social Survey, Activities of the I. L. O. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1953. 141 pp., 
charts, illus. $1. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 

Report of Director-General of International Labor Of- 
fice, prepared for 36th Session of International Labor Con- 

ference, Geneva, June 1953. 


Labor Organizations 


The International Trade Secretariats. By Melvin J. Segal. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1953. 9 pp. (Serial R. 2094; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, April 1953.) 
Free. 


The Miners: Years of Struggle; A History of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain (from 1910 Onwards). By 
R. Page Arnot. London,George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1953. 567 pp., bibliography, illus. 35s. 
The first volume of this history, published in 1949, cov- 
ered the period from 1889 to 1910. 


The Society of London Bookbinders, 1780-1951. By Eliic 
Howe and John Child. London, Sylvan Press, Ltd., 
1952. 288pp. 30s. 


The Trade Unionist in Britain. London, Central Office 
of Information, Reference Division, 1952. 50 pp. 


Trade Unions in Ireland. (In Trade Union Information, 
Irish Trade Union Congress, Dublin, April 1953, pp. 
2-4. 6d.) 

Shows the number and membership of unions in the 
Republic of Ireland and Northern Ireland separately. The 
figures include revisions of some of the data published in 
the preceding issue of Trade Union Information. That 
issue also contains a list of unions. 


Migrants and Migratory Labor 


Handbook of International Measures for Protection of Mi- 
grants and General Conditions to be Observed in their 
Settlement. New York, United Nations, Department 
of Socia!] Affairs, 1953. 278 pp. (ST/SOA/15; Sales 
No., 1953, IV, 5.) $3, Columbia University, Inter- 
national Documents Service, New York 27. 


Organized Movement of Seasonal Farm Workers Methods 
Adopted by Some National Employment Services. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1953, pp. 
367-375. 60 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Describes methods used by employment services in 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, New Zealand, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, and the United States to regulate the 
movement of seasonal labor. 


Proceedings of Southwest Regional Conference on Migrant 
Labor, March 4-6, 1958, Albuquerque, New Merico. 
{Santa Fe?}], New Mexico Commission on Children and 
Youth, 1953. 64 pp.; processed. 

Emphasis of the conference was on the needs of children 
and youth of migrant families, but the general problem of 
migrant labor was also discussed. 


Selected Bibliography on Migratory Agricultural Labor. 
New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1953. 
4 pp.; processed, 


Occupations 


Careers in Labor Relations. By Robert Shosteck. Wash- 
ington, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1953. 

5 pp., illus. (Occupational Brief Series.) 20 cents. 
Titles of other pamphlets published in this series in 1953, 
not previously listed in the Monthly Labor Review, are: 
Career as Sanitarian; Career as Speech Therapist; Careers 
for Technical School Graduates; Careers in Real Estate. 


Employment Outlook for Techniciane—A Report on Drafts- 
men, Engineering Aids, Laboratory Technicians, and 


Electronic Technicians. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 
29 pp., chart, illus. (Bull. 1131.) 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


A Guide to the Engineering Professions in the Aviation 
Industries. New York, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 1953. 63 pp., chart. 


Legal Secretary's Complete Handbook. By Besse May 
Miller. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 662 
pp., forms. $7.50. 

Contains detailed information and instructions on the 
many duties of a secretary in a law office, with descriptions 
of various types of legal documents and procedures, 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Age of Workers in Covered Employment: Industry Differ- 
ences, 1949. By Anna Bercowitz. (/n Social Security 
Bulletin, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington, 
April 1953, pp. 3-9. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

Analysis of age differences of workers in 68 selected 
industries covered by the Federal old-age and survivors 

insurance program in 1949. 
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Age of Railroad Employees, 1950. (In Monthly Review, 
U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, March 
1953, pp. 43-48, chat.) 

Shows the number and percent of railroad employees, 
by sex, in various age groups, from those under 20 to 
those 70 and over. 

Data on railroad workers past retirement age, in 1951 
and earlier years, are given in the Board’s Monthly 
Review for April. 

Age Distribution of Maine Skilled Workers. Augusta, 
Department of Labor and Industry, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1953. 12 pp.; processed. 
(DLI Bull. 220.) 


Minnesota’s Aging Citizens—A Report on Their Employ- 
ment, Recreation, Living Arrangements, Economic Wel- 
fare. St. Paul, Minnesota Commission on Aging, 
1953. 68 pp., chart, map. 


The Aging in New Jersey— Background Statistics. Trenton, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Division of 
Statistics and Research, 1953. 22 pp.; processed. 
(Research Bull. 106.) 


Sizty-Five: A Report Concerning Pennsylvania’s Aged. 
Harrisburg, General Assembly, Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission, 1953. 96 pp., chart. 

Covers living conditions, resources, factors affecting 
earnings, and governmental measures for the benefit of 
persons 65 years of age and over. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Price Control: Prospect and Retrospect. (In Towa Law 
Review, Iowa City, Winter 1953, pp. 209-333. $2.) 
Symposium of nine articles by different writers, including 
members of Congress and former officials of the Federal 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


Price Indexes and Quality Changes. By Erland v. Hofsten. 
Stockholm, Bokférlaget Forum; London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1952. 136 pp., bibliography. 


26s. 


Tazes and the Consumers’ Price Index. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1953. 5 pp. (Serial R. 2090; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1953.) Free. 


Cost of Living for Women Workers, New York State, Septem- 
ber 1952. New York, Department of Labor, Division 
of Research and Statistics, 1953. 48 pp.; processed. 
(Publication B--67.) 


Domestic Food Consumption and Expenditure, [Great 
Britain], 1950, With a Supplement on Food Expenditure 
by Urban Working-Class Households, 1940-1949 
Annual Report of the National Food Survey Committee. 
London, Ministry of Food, 1952. 131] pp. 4s. 6d. 
net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Social Security (General) 


Characteristics of State Public Assistance Plans Under the 
Social Security Act—Old-Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to Permanently 
and Totally Disabled. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Adminigtration, Bureau of Public Assistance, 1953. 
108 pp. (Public Assistance Report 21.) 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Methods of Administering Assistance to the Needy—Study 
by the [United Nations] Secretary-General of Programs 
in Seven Countries. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, 1952. 47 pp. (E/CN.5/ 
273; Sales No., 1952, IV, 10.) 40 cents, Columbia 
University, International Documents Service, New 


York 27. 


Social Services of the Commonwealth [of Australia]. [Can- 
berra?], Department of Social Services, 1953. 30 pp., 
illus. 

These services include unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits; old-age, invalidity, and widows’ pensions; child en- 
dowment; and maternity allowances. 


Tendencies of Social Security Legislation in the Countries 
Which Signed the Brussels Pact. By Pierre Laroque. 
(In Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, January~February 1953, pp. 
3-25.) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Maryland Unemployment Compensation—Some Industry 
Experience. College Park, University of Maryland, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 1953. 
11 pp., charts. (Studies in Business and Economics, 
Vol. 6, No. 4.) ; 

Includes conclusions and recommendations.« 


A Report to the Maryland Department of Employment 
Security on Long Range Unemployment Insurance 
Costs and Benefit Financing. (Baltimore, Department 
of Employment Security], 1952. 64 pp.; processed. 


Digest of the Financial Experience and Actuarial Require- 

ments of the Oregon Unemployment Compensation 
Salem, Oregon State Unemployment Com- 
[1953]. 25 pp., charts; 


Program. 
pensation Commission, 


processed. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


The Effect of Changing Economic Conditions Upon Wage 
Escalator Contracts. By Ewan Clague. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1953. 7 pp.; processed. Free. 
Address at meeting of Industrial Relations Research 
Association, Pittsburgh, April 24, 1953. 
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The Growth, Status, and Implications of Wage Escalation. 
By H. M. Douty. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 4 pp. 
(Serial R. 2095; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1953.) Free. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Providence, R. I., December 
1952; Newark-Jersey City, N. J., November 1952; St. 
Louis, Mo., December 1952. Washington, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 
18,21, and 20 pp. (Bull. 1116, Parts 10, 11, and 12.) 
20 cents each, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


Annual Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings with 
Average Weekly Wages, [Canada]. 1945-1952. Ottawa, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, 1953. 33 pp., charts. 25 cents. 


Wage Changes During 1952 in Collective Agreements, [Can- 
ada}. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, April 1953, pp. 548-551. 15 cents in Canada, 
25 cents elsewhere.) 

Top Management Compensation. By Thomas A. Fitz- 


New York, National Industrial Conference 
1953. 63 pp. (Studies in Labor 


gerald. 
Board, Ine., 
Statistics, 8.) 


Toward a Theory of Wage Structure. By Louis R. Salkever. 
(In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., April 1953, pp. 299-316. $1.25.) 


Women in Industry 


The I. L. O. and Women. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1953. 24 pp., illus. Free. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Proceedings of the 17th Annual Conference of State Mini- 
mum-Wage Administrators, Held by the Women’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., September 18-19, 19652. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1953. 42 pp.; processed. (D-—62.) Free. 


The Shortage of Young Women Workers. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1953. 
7 pp. (Leaflet 15.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


A Short-Term Training Program in an Aircraft Engine 
Plant. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1953. 11 pp., illus. (Bull. 245; 
Training for Women Report.) 10 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Womanpower Committees During World War I]— United 
States and British Experience. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1953. 73 
pp., bibliography. (Bull. 244.) 25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


San Juan, 
processed. 


Women in the Labor Force in Puerto Rico. 
Department of Labor, 1952. 9 pp.; 
(Special Report on the Labor Force, 4.) 
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Working Wives and Mothers. By Stella B. Applebaum, 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1952. 
32 pp., bibliography. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 188.) 
25 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Lectures on Atomic Energy Industrial and Legal Problems, 
Delivered at University of Michigan Law School, June 
26-28, 1952. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Law 
School, 1952. 280 pp., charts, diagrams, map. $5. 

Among the lectures are discussions of the philosophy 
underlying the creation and activities of the U. 5. Atomic 

Energy Commission’s Advisory Panel on Labor Relations 

and its effectiveness to date, and of radiation hazards to 

atomic energy workers, the general program for protection 
against harmful exposure, and existing provisions for com- 
pensating for any injuries incurred. 


Methods of Statistical Analysis in Economics and Business. 
By Edward E. Lewis. Boston, New York, etc., 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 686 pp., bibliography, 
charts. $5.50. 


Readings in Business Cycles and National Income. Edited 
by Alvin H. Hansen and Richard V. Clemence, 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1953. 588 
pp., charts. (Norton Readings in Economics.) $5.25. 


Selected Case Problems in Industrial Management. By 
Paul E. Holden and Frank K. Shallenberger. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 318 pp., charts, 
diagrams, forms, plans. $3.75. 

A 100-page section deals with labor relations, nonwage 
incentives, wage-payment plans, and safety measures. 


Studies in Profit Sharing: (1) Discontinued Pians; (2) 
Plan Changes. By P. A. Knowlton. Long Island City, 
N. Y., Profit-Sharing Research Foundation, 1953. 
32 pp. $1. 

Salaires et Priz: Septitme Congrés des Relations Industrielles 
de Laval, Sous les Auspices de Département des Relations 
Industrielles de la Faculté des Sciences Sociales de 
U Université Laval, (Quebec, 1952). Quebec, Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval, 1952. 231 pp. $2.75. 
Structure of the Employee Classes in France During the 
Last Fifty Years. By Michel Collinet. (/n Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, March 1953, pp. 
211-235, charts. 60 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Sosialstatistikkens Historie i Norge Gjennom 100 Ar (1850- 


1950). Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyrf, 1952. 83 pp. 
(Norges Offisielle Statistikk XI, 113.) 

History of social statistics in Norway during 100 years, 

1850-1950. 

Statistical Year Book, Thailand, 1952. (Bangkok], Na- 
tional Economic Council, Central Statistical Office, 
1953. 414 pp. (New Series, Vol. 1.) In Thai and 
English. 

Cooperatives, vocational education, the labor force, pro- 
duction, and prices are among the subjects covered. 





Current Labor Statistics 





A.—Employment and Payrolls 


776 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 

worked, and sex 

Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 

Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 

Table A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 

Table A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ' 

Table A-8: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


B.—Labor Turnover 


786 Table B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turnover 
Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


789 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

805 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

805 Table C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

806 Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

Table C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 

industries for selected States and areas ' 


1 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 

Nore.— Beginning with the May 1953 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, and C-4 
have been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with 
those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are avail- 
able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In subsequent issues of the Review, technical notes will 
describe these revisions. 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 


807 Table D--1: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and com- 
modity groups 

808 Table D-2: Consumer price index—United States average, food and its subgroups 

808 Table D-3: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and food 

809 Table D-4: Consumer price index—all items indexes for selected dates, by city 

810 Table D-5: Consumer price index—all items and commodity groups, except 
food, by city 

811 Table D-6: Consumer price index—food and its subgroups, by city 

812 Table D-7: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

813 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
(1947-49= 100) 

814 Table D-9: Special wholesale price indexes (1947-49= 100) 


E.—Work Stoppages 
815 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 


816 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 
817 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on fed- 
eraily financed new construction, by type of construction 
818 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 
Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 


type and by geographic division 
Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 





776 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 





1953 | 1952 





Labor force . 1 
May | Apr Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. | sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 





Total, both sexes 
} | | | 
Total labor force () () 67,047 | 66, 566 67. 166 | 67,419 | 67,642 | 67, 884 | 66, 298 
Civilian labor force 62,964 | 62,810 | 63, 134 63,958 | 64,176 | 64, 390 | 62,778 
Unemployment. ... 1,306 | 1,582] 1,674 1, 604 , 1, 818 | 1,602 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less 656 818 812 872 ‘ 1, 240 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 326 | 376 | 304 422 288 352 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 116 146 | 188 ; 8 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks 150 | 8166 184 122 | 158 
Unemployed over 26 weeks h 76 bi) 
me -  ~ , ies vinleadacertinnt 1, AS 61, 228 | 61, 460 
‘onagricultural nes eee Ff 65,158 | 55, 7 
orked 35 hours or more........ 5, 45,478 | 46,050 
Worked 15-34 hours 5,008 | 5690) 6,712 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ ed j 2,074 2, 326 
With s job but not at work #_ , | 1,046) 1,672 
Agricultura a | 6,070 
u orked 35 hours or more. ‘ j 4,34 
Worked 15-34 hours. ............. 57% | 1,320 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 
With a job but not at work ' 
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| | 
Total labor force ® | 46, 57 | 46, 568 | 46, 890 | 48,141 | 47,913 


Civilian labor force , | 43, 43, 808 | 43,802 
Unemployment . ; 1,104) 1,108} 
Employment oa Seesbubensecwocent 2, o 42,704 | 42.784 

— rieultural.. 17, 47 37,498 | 37, 758 
Worked 35 hours or more 32, 58 32, 382 | 32, 686 | 32, 
Worked 15-34 hours 2, 8% 2,918 | 3,048 | 
Worked 1-14 hours¢..... wot | O34 
With a job but not at work *..._. , 212 1,24 , 090 
Agricultura . 5, 206 5, 026 
Werned 35 hours or more 14) 48 3, 610 | 
Worked 15-34 hours - j W465 
Worked 1-14 hours *¢ sete 188 
With a job but not at work! __. 22 282 | 


[43,240 | 43, 218 | 43, 196 | “43, 408 | 44,306 | 44, 720 | 44,464 | 43, 262 
1 “T2 38 | 











) 20, 476 | | 19,908 | 20, 276 | 19,¢ 608 | | 19, 51 | 19, 971 


Total labor force . (*) | 
Civilian labor force . . 9,116 | 18,912 | 19 ) 242 | 19, 681 20, 428 | 19, 950° 20, 230 | 19, 156 | 19, 926 
Unemployment qos | (478 | 566 "544 447| 604/570 574| 600 608 | = 680 
Employment . .. <ancececccerececeea| 18,708 | 18,434 | 18,676 | 18, 476 550 | 19,234 | 19,824 | 19,380 | 19, . 18, 758 | 19, 246 
Jonagricultural.- 7,708 | 17.660 | 17,082 | 17,912 , 18, 439 | 18,538 | 17,926 33 17, 352 | 
Worked 35 hours or more , 406 | 13,006 | 13,344 | 12,926 . 13, 822 > 574 3. 3 3, | q , 82 12, 410 
Worked 15-34 hours 2,786 | 2,742 | 2,664) 3,118) 2,88 2, 901 ; 3 , 3 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢___. euen , 072 ' & 392 1, 188 , 18 1, 201 
With ans but not at work * 54 | : 515 
Agricultura EES 7 795 
Worked 35 hours or more 212 
Worked 15-34 hours. ............ 618 | i & 404 
Worked 1-14 hours*.__. net 46 f i § 
With a Job but not at work’... M4 | y 2 | “4 

















' Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 1 Total labor force, which consists of the civilian labor force and the Armed 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller Forces, is not shown for the most recent months because of security 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- restrictions 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to ¢ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid farnily work (less than 
group totals 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

§ Beginning with January 1953, figures are not entirely comparable with ‘In hades persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
those for previous months as a result of the introduction of materials from the the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
19% Census into the estimating procedure used in deriving current la because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
force estimates. However, the differences are minor tn most respects. For within 30 days of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
explanation, see Census Bureau's Current Population Reports, Series P-57, . - 

No. 127, Monthly Report on the Labor Force: January 1953. Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 


{In thousands] 





-—— 





Industry group and industry ’ 
May | April Mar. Feb. Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. 


Total employees. . . 48, 948) 48, 796) 48. 631) 48. 360 48, 382) 50,140, 49,310) 49, 095 
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Nonmetallic mining and quarrying..... ‘ 101. 6 


Contract construction hvieneicndente 3 2, 497 
Nonbuilding construction : y : 460 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction -. 
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2 Sse 
32> 
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2, 223 


General contractors , 855.2) 816.3 ‘ 003.2, 988. 065. 7 
Special-trade contractors re 094 7/1, O87 , 06%. 5i1, ‘ /1, 183. 8.1, 108. 0 1, 223. 3/1, 220. 1/1, 200.9 1, 175.8 1,151.3 
Plumbing and heating <n 4 278.4| 277.7] 2% 282, ! .5| 206.8) 206.8) 206.0) 205.4 .0| 284.4 .7 3 
Painting and decorating. ....... 142 4) 1346) 128.6 28. ‘ 162. 6; . 3) . 173.9 . 164.0 . 156.5 
Electrical work 147 2, 147.0 wO.: . 153. 2 . ° 157.3 151.8 151.3 
Other special trade-contractors._. . 526.7 a 506.2) 515, 71,2 59 593. 5 575. 6 557.3 


Manufacturing wwccececece---0----| 17,089) 17,077] 17,131] 17,013 . 16, 874) 16,778) 16,680) 16,280) 15,402) 15, 624) 15, 855) 16, 209 
Durable goods * F 10, 090 |10.113 [10.101 |9. 989 9, ) 9,750 (9,504 (9,440 (9,142 (8,530 [8,833 (9, 180 
Nondurable goods 3. ... 16,949 16,964 {7,030 [7,024 17, 7,124 [7,184 (7,240 (7,138 (6,872 6,701 6,666 


Ordnance and accessories... ..... 186. 5} 187.2) 187 * 184 176.6) 176.2; 176.0) 173.6) 169.9) 168.3) 166.5 


Food and kindred products 1, 475. 91, , 435 9) 1, 442. 0/1, 455, 7/1, 504. 7/1, 554. 8,1, 636. 4:1, 727. 0 1, 693. 3 1, 622. 0 1, 630. 8 1, 454. 3/1, 
Meat products. 293.7 7| 303 312.8 . : . . 2) 8) 307 302.7, 302.3 
Dairy products _... 5} 118.2) 116 3 . , 133. 136.3) 133.9 , 
Canning and preserv wnowsiniaibe p 156. 3 ( | 339. 2 205.6) 167.4 
Grain-mill products 122.9 
Bakery products 
Sugar ° _ 
Confectionery and related products. .. 
Beverages ; 

Miscellaneous food products. - .. 


Building construction 
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Textile-mill products . 
Scouring and combing plants 
Yarn and thread mills Sbinbisinene 
Broad-woven fabric mills_.............. 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills ciraabimnputed 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


{In thousands} 





1952 Anaval 
average 
Industry group and industry |_——__—_——__—_ . a one - ~_ — —o 





May | Apr. | Mar. | . | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June | M: 1952 | 1951 


Manufacturing—Continued | | 
Lumber and wood products (except | | } 
furniture) 776.51 765.6 ; | 795. 0) 
Logging camps and contractors 72.6 MS. 3 : 78.4 
Sawmills and planing mills 48.9 : 7 k 52. 5) j 472.7) 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | | | | 
structural wood products 123.2 ) : q y 124 
Wooden containers 61.0 il ; i 58 
M iscellaneous wood products j 09 Mf ws 6 
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Furniture and fixtures 375 
Household furniture ; > 3) 269 
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M iscellaneous publishing and printing 
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snd wood chemicals 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
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Coke and other petroleum and coal 
products 
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Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber foot wear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Industrial leather belting and packing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
F oot wear (except rubber) 
Luggage 
Handbags and small leather goods 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods 
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Btone, clay, and glass products 
Flat glass 
Claes and glassware, pressed or blown 
Glass products made of purchased glass 
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Structural clay products 
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Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products. | 
Cut stone and stone speleaie. | 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


{In thousands} 





Annual 
1983 average 





Industry group and industry — 
| ] 
| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb | Jan. . | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | May | 1952 1951 


! or i 
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Heating apparatus (except electric) anc d | 
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plumbers’ supplies 0, 150 


Fabricated structural metal products | 2.9| 257 | 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving | 24 : 5} 231.3) 223 : 3) 198. | 1948 
Lighting fixtures te ! ’ 5 45 3. 0) 3.1) 45 
Fabricated wire products | 73.6 3 ‘ : i7.0' 64 2} i 63. 
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Machinery (except electrical)... ._- 1, 701. 9)1,7 7H 71 . ° , 607. 2 1, 588. 8 1, 57: f , 657. 4.1, 665. 11, 642 
Engines and turbines | ; § ws 3 SH f 7 : 0.0) = BR. g 
Agricultural machinery and tractors | a ; q 2) 140. 1) 185. 
Construction and mining machinery ... } 23 ; ‘ i 5 130 d ay 33.9) 1392 
Metalworking machinery | 5) 279.: 4) 280.3 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 10) 20; 1% 1.2 { f 5.6) 185 y 6 ¢ 190 
General industrial machinery ‘ t] 13.2 ’ 2 - y a 7 8 226 y 227.5, 2 y 20. 
Office and store machines and devices | ‘ ! | 5, | 4, 109.! 4 109. 
Service-industry and household ma- | 
chines ; 225 : 3 223 7 3 3. 5 186, 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 248.9] : | 247.7) 246.9) 245.% $Y. 200.4 236 
| 
Electrical machinery 1, 204.61 6 1, 089. 
Electrical generating, transmission, dis- | | 
tribution, and industrial apparatus. __| 
Electrical appliances | 
Insulated wire and cable | 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamns 
Comniunication equipment 
Miscellancous electrical products 
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Railroad equipment 
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Instruments and related products 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instrunents 

Mechanical measuring and eeummenated | 
instruments . 

Optical instrunents and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental Instru- 
ments enees e . 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. - 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. . 
Musical instruments and parts........ 
Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, and other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. ... 
Fabricated plastic products. _. 

Other manufacturing industries 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
{In thousands] 





1953 


| Annual 


1952 average 





Industry group and industry 
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| = May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 


Transportation and pubtie omiaes , 
Transportation 
Interstate railroads.. 
Class I railroads 
Loca] railways and bus lines 
Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation and services. 
Bus lines, except local .. 
Air transportation (common carrier) . 
Communication... 
Telephone... 
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Other public utilities..... 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities. 
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Loca! utilities, not elsewhere classified. 
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Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale trade.... 
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General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores. 
Other retail trade. . 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate ‘ 
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Security dealers and exchanges 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. These 
reports cover all full- and part-time employees in pele ate nonagricultural 
establishments who worked during, or received pey for, any part of the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons who 
worked in more than 1 establishment during the reporting period will be 
counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally refer 
to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; in 
State and local government, to persons who received pay for any part of the 
y period ending on, or immediately prior to, the last day of the month 
*roprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants are excluded. These employment series have been adjuste:) to first 
quarter 1951 benchmark levels indicated by data from government social 
insurance programs, Revised data in all except the first 4 columns will be 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published 
These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which is obtained by household interviews. This MRLF series 
relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. It 


includes ol) persons with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, self- 
employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servaits. 

1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessorics; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products, primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except elec- 
trical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

+ Nondurable goods include: food and kindred | roducts; tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; 
yvaper and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chem- 
cals and allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 
and leather and leather products. 

4See Nore, table A-5. 

* State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
volinteer firemen and elected officials of small local units. 

Data are not available because of work stoppage. 


See Norsg on p. 774. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 
> {In thousands] 





Annual 
1953 | average 
Industry group and industry . a 
| | 
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Yarn und thread mills 
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Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts - 1, 068. 0 i i , 108. 5)1, 113. cf 2. 9) 1, 106. 2/1, 087. 6/1, 017. 91, 007, 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 5.6) 1 ’ 21. : 1 124.4) 122. 112.2) 114. 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 288 . 280 , . 275.6) 271. 
Women’s outerwear if F 3! i 3 51. b 330. 30. 339.5) 339. 
Women’s, children’s undergarments. oR ' 4 97.9) 4. 
Millinery -. : . 4 , . 21.7 21 
Children’s outerwear__................- . . .f . 60.4) &. 
Fur goods ase ’ ( 8. ‘ I ‘ 11.6 10. 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories - mets b 57.3 + . . . 4 62.0, &. 
Other fabricated textile products... : { 5. . } . 4 . 113.1 


Zou So-ee at 


Lumber and wood products (except fur- 

niture) 

Logging camps and contractors 

Sawmills and planing mills. -. 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products. . 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products. 
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107.5 
55. 0) 
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315.6 
231.2 


33.4 


Furniture and fixtures 

Household furniture 

O flice, public-building, and ‘profession- 
al furniture 

Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fix- 
tures 

Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous fur- 
niture and fixtures 


Bee footnotes at end of table, 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





| 1953 | Annual 
| average 





Industry group and industry -_ — — 
| May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | . | | | | y | June | May | 1952 | 1941 


| 
413.8 422 
218.0) 219 
101 107 
4 | 


Manofacturing Continued 


Paper and allied products 440 2 


ry? 
116, 
100.7 


2am 
Demon 


Paperboard containers and hoxes 
Other paper and allied products 


Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Books 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 
Greeting cards 
Book binding and related industries 
M iscellaneous publishing and printing 
| 


499. 6 


‘of2 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills | | 222 
| 
| 
| 
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services 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industria! organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 

cleaning and polishing prepara- 
tions | 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal olls and fats 
M iscellaneous chemicals 


i) 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and other petroleum and coke 
products 


Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Industrial leather belting and packing 
Boot and shve cut stock and findings 
Foot wear (except rubber 
Luggage 
Handbags and smal! leather goods 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods | 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Flat glass | 
Giass and glaseware, pressed or blown 
Class products made of purchased glass 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod 

nets 

Cut-stone and stone products 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic products 


> ~) = ~s te 
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Primary metal industries 

Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling 
mills 

Iron and steel! foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Secondary smelting and refining of non 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Miscellaneous primary metal indus- 
tries 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and trans 
vortation equipment) 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies 

Fabricated structural metal products 

._—* stamping, coating, and engrav- 

ng 

Lighting fixtures 

Fabricated wire products. . .. 

Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





1952 
Industry group and industry |—-—-—__——_—_- | — 
| | | 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. ’ | Aug. | July | June | May 1982 1951 
| 


— "We ay a 


Annual 
average 





| 
May | Apr. 


Manufacturing— Continued | | | 
Machinery (except electrical) ~ ...}1, 307. 3) 1, 326. 6/1, . HA, 301. 3)1, 259. 7/1, 227. 0 1, 208. 3) 1, 103. 3/1, 217. 5/1, 276. 8/1, 28S. 8/1, 262 6/1, 248. 
Engines and turtines . 71 5) 71.2) #0 8 63.0 628 OO 8 68 2 67.1 “1.9 0 6 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 148. 5 f 145 3} 128.6) 113.2) 105.8) 113 135.4) 157 7) 150 140. 9) 14 
Construction and mining machinery... 97 5 100.5) 98. 4 OR. ! 97.9| 97 OR.9) 109.2) 192 1 ©), 
Metalworking machinery 229 : | 3} 225 ‘ 222.8; 222 223. 22) 219.1; 225 224.9, 224 a 
| 


2a2a2na— 


Special industry machinery (except | 

metalworking machinery). a 141. 3 3 2 » 140 134. ¢ 134. M40 | 143.9) 144 142.6, 149. 
General industrial machinery 166.2 141 150 159.5) 160 f 143.9) 165.1) 164.3) 143 
Office and store machines and devices 91.8) f 90. t 89 Cy 89.65 ow ir) KS 
Service industry and household ma- | 

chines = 179. 7) | 7 : 14 f 144 137 135.9) 142.4 144 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 200.5 5) 7 | 5; 191. 189 173.8 ; 101 100 180 
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Electrical machinery 92 925.5) 924. { | | | 774 775. 
Electrical generating, transmission, | 
distribution, and industrial appara- 
tus 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
F lectrica! equipment for vehicles 
Flectric lamps 
Communication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products 
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Transportation equipment 573. 3) 1 
Automobiles | 
Aircraft and parts | 
Aircraft : } 
Aircraft encines and parts | 
| 
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Aireralt propellers and parts | 


torr 
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Other aircraft parts and equipment. _| 

Ship- and boatbuilding and repairing. | 

Shipbuilding and repairing | 

Boatbuilding and repairing 
Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment } 

| 

| 

| 
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~a 
“Eat we 
Serene 
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Instruments and related products 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanica! measuring and controlling | 
instruments | 

Optical instruments and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 
ments 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 


22 
oo zx ~ 


mh 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing Industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 4% 
Musical instruments and parts 5, 5. ¢ 15 
Toys and sporting goods 7 06: 
Pens, pencils, and other office supplies 24.3 23. 23 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions f §8.7 
Fabricated plastic products i #2 A f 
Other manufacturing industries 5.2 5 134.6 133. 3 35.1) 130.4 126.7 


NP oORKN we ca~ie 
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§2 2 Ao. 
14.2 121.4 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include own use (¢. g., power plant), and record-keeping and other services closely 
working foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and associated with the above production operations, 
trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, 2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 
storage, handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitorial, § See footnote 3, table A-2. 
watchman services, products development, auxiliary production for plant’s _ 
. . . vi i See Nore on p. 774. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 
{1947-49 average = 100] 





Employ- i} | €mploy- | Employ. 
Pertod ment Period | a awd 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
See Nore on p. 774 


TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 


{In thousands] 





Executive ! 





Year and month | All branches Legislative Judicial 
Department Post Office® 


of Defense Department | Other agencies 





| 
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Continental United States ? 


| 
499. 
521. 


486. 
487. 
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490. 
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: Average 
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July 
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* Beginning with February 1953, data for the Post Office Department are 
iy. for January 19453 will be used for subsequent 
data are reported. 


' Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and 
Government corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, not available 
=~ + & Senecsount pares rr. -— Seeaes. months until the act 

1 Includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 

’ Ineludes all Federal civilian employment in Washic:gton Standard Met- See Nore on p. 774 
ropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
counties). 

Nore.—Beginning with January 1952, the data for Federal employment are not strictly comparable with those 
for prior years, primarily as a result of changes in definition. The following changes were nade starting with that 
month: (1) data refer to the last day of the month rather than the first of the month; (2) employment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and of the mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration transferred from the 
Federal total and the Executive Branch to the “Banks and Trust Companies” group of the “‘Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate” division; (3) fourth-class postmasters formerly included in total for table A—5 only, now included 
in table A-2; (4) employment in the General Accounting Office and Government Printing Office excluded from the 
Executive Branch and included in the Legislative Branch; (5) the “Defense agencies’’ category replaced by one 


showing employment in the Department of Defense only. 
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Geographic division and State 


New Hampshire___ 
Vermont paisenen 
Connecticut . ...... 


Rhode Island_. 
I IE, ccceccevsntensvecenis 


Massachusetts... 


Maine 





Continental United States_.......... 
New England............- 


Pennsylvania_......-.---------- 


New Jersey 
East North Central. --_.-. 


New York 


Indiana__.. 
Illinois 
Wisconsin . . ... 


Ohio 
Michigan 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 


Nebraska 


Minnesota 
Missouri... 
Kansas 


West North Central 
lowa 


District of Columbia 


Virginia 
South Carolina 


Georgia 


Florida......--- 
Fast South Central____ 


Delaware 
Maryland 
West Virginia. - 
North Carolina 


Kentucky 

Tennessee. ._....... 

BEES. . ocenceves 

Mississippi......... 
West South Central. _.... 


Arkansas 


Louisiana._._. 


Oklahoma. ... 


Texas_...... 


_ ———aan 


New Mexico. 
Arizona....... 


Mountain 


Ww ashington - 


Oregon 


California 


Pacific. 





Figures may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


il 1950 Monthly Labor Review 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing industries, by 
class of turnover ' 





Claas of turnover and year Jan. Feb. | Mar. | 
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1042 
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Miscellaneous, including military: 
1953 . 
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' Month-to-month changes in total employment tn manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the changes 
shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the pee and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 14th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment and 
Ee sample and ee ty ay fewer small plants; certain 

ustries are not covered. he 


major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and 


preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only. 

1 Preliminary figures 

4 Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

tBeginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to tota' 
because of rounding ‘ 

Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a “Technical Note on Measurement of Labor Turn- 
over,” which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and industries ' 








=a y » | Total accession 
Total uit Discharge & Layoff Misce., incl. 
Industry group and industry : ae | S a — | ll ; _ military 


Separation 
| 
} 
| 


| | | | 
Apr Mar Apr Mar. Apr. Mar Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. Apr. Mar 
1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 || «61953)~ |:«C61083}C|sCd1088 1953 1953 


Manufacturing 
All manofacturing 
Durable goods 4 
Nondurable goods* ......... 
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Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred presacte. _ 
Meat products 
Grain-mil! products 
Bakery products 
Beverages 
Malt liquors 


Tobaceo manufactures 
Cigarettes ‘ 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 


Textile-mil! products 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Cotton. silk, synthetic fiber 
Woolen and worsted 
Knitting mills 
Full-fashioned hosiery 
Seamless hosiery 
Knit underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 


Apparel and other finished textile pne 
ucts od 
Men’e and boys’ suits and coats 
Men’sand boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing ‘ 


Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) 
Logging camps and contractors... 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products nacmitenes 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paner. and paperboard mills__ 
Paperboard containers and boxes 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals. __. 

Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products . 
Tires and inner tubes........__- 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
Leather oo 
Footwear (except rubber). .......- ; 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products. _ 


Primary metal industries | 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and sanaates | 
mills sane | 
Iron and steel foundries. 
Gray-iron foundries 
Mallea}le-iron foundries 
Steel foundries... 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals: 
—— —- and refining of 
sine..... | 
Rolling, — and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper 
Nonferrous foundries 
Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgines 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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788 B: LABOR TURNOVER MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates on 100 employees) in selected groups and industries '— 
ontinued 








Misc., inel. 
Industry group and industry | Layoff military 








J | i | Mi Apr. | Mar Apr Mar. Apr Mar. 
1953 1953 1953 95. 95s 95d 1953 | (1083 1953 1953 1953 1953 


Manufacturtng— Continued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) — 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware.... 
Cutlery and edge tools o 
Hand tools 
Hardware 

Heating appaenpes (except electric) 

and plumbers’ supplies 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 

— 

Oil burners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where classi fiec 

Fabricated structural metal products 

Metal stamping, coating, and en- 
gravine . 





x 


= 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools | 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery | 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Flectrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television 
seta, and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and 
miscellaneous products 


oo. 
nu 


= wre 
wer 





mew ww 


aa 


- 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aireraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Alrcraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equip- 
ment 
a4 and boatbuilding and repairing 
Raflroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and streetcars 
Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


wewwas 
—-Ssse oO = 


SoS 


NeeKw WS 
-e& NCSD SIF Bae 


Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining 
Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zine mining 


Anthracite mining 
Bitumtnous-coa] mining - - 


Communieation: 
Telephone ‘ (@ | 
Telegraph wee (*) 





— — weno 

















© | 
) | 


| 
(8) : | 
! ' 





1 See footnote 1, table B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 3 See footnote 2, table A-2. * Less than 0.05. 
revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months will be indicated 4 See footnote 3, table A. 2. Printing, publishing, + Not available. 
by footnotes. and allied industries are excluded. 


Nore: Telegraph data for February are: 2.1, 1.4, (*), 0.4, 0.2, and 1.5, 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees ' 





Year and month 


: Average 
April 


: November. . 
Decem be: 


Po. 


: January. 
February 
March 
April 


: Average 
: Average 
April... 


: November - -.- 
December ..... 


: January 
February 
March 
April 


: Average..... 
: Average 
April 


: November 
December... 
January 
February 
March 
April 


: Average 
: Average _. 
April 


: November. 


December ___. 


: January 
February 
March... 
April 


Mining 








Tota’: Metal Iron | Copper 


Lead and zine 


Anthracite 





| Avg. 
| wkly. 


| Ave. | Ave. | 


| 

| Ave. 
hrly. 
en 


| | Ave. 
| az. | wkly. | 


Avg. 
| Sane: 


| AVE. Ave. | Avg. 
brly. brly. | wkly. 


ily. 
~4 earn 


rn. “iW 
ings gs 


= 


46.2 | $1 
45.6 | 
44.8 


— 
_ 


|$79. 54 | 
85. 73 | 
$2. 43 


= 


SF2Z 


45.1 
46.6 
46.8 | 
45.2 | 


Ba 


2828 xB 
£2828 £23 
eeeee 223 

42288 BS 


28 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Se 
x 
ron 
_— 
3288 


x 
x 

nN 
e 
o 


| AVE. 


hours | 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


| $66. 66 
71.19 


Avg. 
wkly. 


kly. 
hours 


earn- 


| 


S528 Ess 











Peeprn we 


~- 
an 


5) 8 


Avg. | 
brly. 
ings | 


Bituminous 


Ff: 





o-neeo own 


RESESR BSS 





Peewee wef 
SASe26 Sse i 








Mining—Continued 


Contract construction 








Crude — 
and natural - 
production 


Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- | 


| 
Petroleum and natu- and quarrying | struction 


ral-gas production | 
contract | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Total: 
(except 
ser vices) 


Nonbuilding 
construction 


Nonbuilding construction 


Highway and street 








| 


* 
——————— 7 —— 
45.0 | $1.49 
45.0| 1.58 


| 
‘$79 40.9 | $1.95 $67.05 
R5. § ct | Soa | oes | 
83. 07 41.1 2.02 | 60.44 


2 18 | 73 14 | 
2.15 | 71.28 
2.17 | 70.19 | 
2.18 | 70.85 | 
2.18 | 72.11 | 
2.16 | 73.54 


nos 
axe 
wp 
none 
ano 
638 


BRS 
ESSERE 


= 


41.5 


=f 
SsE8R Sus 


REESE 
Rrpwwnr 
#SesSe 


SZ= 


3=5 


2285S 8 


PYNPNY PRE 
a 


s= 
gee 





conoe-So @YKa@ 
BA 
re ee) 
tee a 
2AERSS 
acnwnewe noo 


-——-——4-— 


construction 


SS | 
se | 


Ce eeoe 2292 








EFFRSE 





Bullding construction 





Special-trade contractors 





| 
Total: Building con- | 
struction General contractors 


Total: Special-trade 


contractors 


$2.19 $75.03 | 
2.31 | 82.78 
2.28 | 80.60 


| $2.31 


~-> 
—- 


92 | 


38 
| 
. 25 
5 00 
4 
A. O1 | 
| 


J 
— 


2.39 | 85.12 
2.40 | 88.37 
2.41 | 86.26 
2.42 | 86.71 | 
2.44 | 85. 24 
2.43 | 85. 10 
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PRNRNRNRKY PH 
" 
a. 


Ze 


37.0 


Painting and deco- 
rat 





7 | 
Other spectal-trade | 
eumtrncters ® Masonry | Plastering and lathing 


| 
| 
| 


Carpentry 


Roofing and sheet- 





| 
37.0 | $2.26 ($78.05 | 
37.0 
4.5 


‘80 60 | 2 26 
| 90. 
85. | 


gee | 
-—12 
BEN 
Bee 
wZrAS 
223 


= 
> 


91 
92. 
89 
95. 3 
95. ! 
96. 1 


35 
6 
34 
uM 
35 
35 


none 
con 
Ss 


PEND HH 


SSesSae 

wom 

rr 
wPNwPKNN ert <j 
4ASE8= 


wwe 
ed 
mons 


35.9 | $2.04 
35.8 | 2 
| 35.2] 


34. 5 | 


$70.98 | 
76. 53 | 
cepa, 
| 78. 68 | 
81.03 | 
73.93 | 
| 74.14) 
| 76. 50 
3 | 77.76 


Electrical wor 


eae and foun- 


x. 


-= _ 


$81. 93 | 
"85. 81 
81.78 


| 85. 03 
86. 80 | 

| 82.72 
Ra. 25 
84. 92 | 
82 10 | 


Reeeen nek 


hid 
S38 


Other nonbuilding 


$2. 10 


so 
S28 


SIISS2 


PRRNNN 
SRNSus 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing 





Food and kindred products 








Total: Manu- | Total: O 
facturing Durable goods * Nondurable goods ¢ | and accessories | Potal- Food and 


Year and month | kindred products Meat products ? 





. | Avg. | Avg. i, | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. | | Ave. 
AS. hbrly. Ee * | brly. | wkly. | Avg. | hrly. | wkly. LA hrly. wkly. | on g. | brly. 
he Y-| earn- | earn- -| earn- | earn- ome | earn- | earn- hous earn : 

Urs | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | ings 


1961: Average... 41.6 $1 : 48 $74.12 43.6| $1.70 $50.92 41.9 $1. e $65.78 41. 
1962: Average.......| 41.5) 1 1.54) 77.22) 42.9) 1.80 63.23) 41.6 15 4 
April 1.74) 88.75) 38.4) a 1% 3.4) 1. 1. of 40. 7| tsa 
| | 
1962: November | 82} 62. 56 86) 75. 03) 
December 7 5| 83/63. 60) . 57| 76. 73) 
1953: January | | | 84) 62. 88) 58] 75. 85) 
February 5| 85; 62.88) 39. 5a ay 38) 
March | f 85| 63. 60) . 9) 
April { a) 62.81} 39.5) oo as i 


Food and kindred products—Continued 


$1. 
1. 
1 


= 


| 
41.7) 


_Beeeee x: 
gzzeeae2 
Sazeee 
essere 2: 
_Seonee eoeso 


ee nd 








Meatpacking, Sausages and : | Condensed and 
wholesale casings Dairy products* |  ceaporated milk | %# cream and ices 


i 





| | 
1,37) $62.44) 44.6) 
1.45, 64.09 43.6) 
1.43) 62.93) 43.4) 


| 
.47| 64.72; 42.3) 
48} 65.60) 42.6) 
52) 65.72) 42.4) 
§0| 66.19) 42.7 
51) 65.72) 42.4) 
fe 64 64) 41.7 


seentl 
238 
ee sek | 


| : i 
41. 9) 57, $60. 83 . . 37) $63. 02 $ 
41.7) y 66) 63.80) 44. 1.45) 66. 27) 
40. 2) 3: 5) 62.21) 4 3 65.07 


43. 7) eZ 65. 25) 
45.3 , 65. 84 
423 f 67. 45) 
400 | y 67.61 
40.5 2) 7 9 65 66 

4 65. O4| 


: Average. 
: Average. 
April 


November. . 
December 

: January 
February 
March 
April 


tt 
Ses 
SSzs 
owe 
wt 


wyz2 ex 
seue ot | 


S=sers8. 
vse 
SIKKSR sss 


S2Onw~0 


PONSAW AIS 


eaceee 


Terr 


22228 
SSeS88 
- 
om 


a2 


“ 





Seafood, canned and Canned fruits, vege- Flour and other 
red tables, and soups | Or#in-mill products?) prain-migt products Prepared feeds 


: Averpge... $44.40 $53.00) 41.8 a 27 
: Average..... 45.67) 3 1.47) 54.12) 41.0) 1.32 
April 43.51) 3 B06) «630.3 1.35 

J 


| 
: November 38. 81) 51.48 39.0 1 
Decem ber. 44.70 a 5. 51) 39.5 1.3 
January 41 80 43 648 1 
1 
1 
1 


Bakery products! 





| 
48) $64. 54| 
59| 67. 62| 
66. 14| 


62; 67.95 
62} 68.10 
. 67| 68.40 
65, 65. 38) 
65 
66 


SSSsss 225 


$1. ol $58.24 41.6) $1.40 
1.47| 61.57, 41.6) 
1.46] 60. 56) “1.3 


1.50) 62.67 
1.50 62.78 
62. 58 
63 04 


$67.34 
71. 71) 
67. 58) 
73. 71) 
72. 58) 
74. 82) 
71.45 
72. 27) 
70 38) 


zon 
Son 





ze2~22 = 


BESSRS Fak 
SReS SSS 


~Soen 


February 46.96, 30.1) 56) 56.56) 40 4! 
March 42.41) 27.9) 52) 56.37} 39.7) 
April 30.4 | m| 38.2 


67. 47) 
68. | 63. 29 


ap OODDn aeow 


Sestis ets 
_Saecnrerw 
Beestse e668 








Confectionery and 


Bread and other Biscuits, crackers, Cane-sugar refining Beet sugar De — - 


bakery products | and pretzels 


: Average... $l | 41.4) $1.29 
: Average...... | 1. 62) | 4 1.3 
April L3 


: November. . 1 
Decem ber. 1 
January = } | 1 

February. .... a 1 

: 13 
1 











49 $49.97) 40.3 $1.24 
1.57; 52.27, 39.9) 
50.30) 38.4) 


53.45 40.8 
63.84, 41.1) 

51. 87 
52.54, 39. 5| 
| 52.00 
75) 80.41, 37.9) 
! | | 


64! $1. m4 


= 
2 





—~—2o 
nm 


-e— 
oo 
282 
_S8s 
-——— 
son 


64 
. 67| 
731 
73) 


28S 





March | 
April 41.0 


zuseese 228 

Reeges 

sueese est 
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£8 
S2SSte #8 


eeeess ees 
eucecess 


—wonoe 


eteses 


_@-eonww ow 
ee ee ee ee 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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S22 seeuse +f $3 #25 
=22 SSS258 Se Sn222b 


gee eeeece g¢5 sages 
Ses sees ss RRR 


ac- Seicicicic 


c=-S SASESS 


SSR SSSsss 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 








smal) wares 


S=R SESERN 
gi% iseze< 
$s2 Sects 


SKK Ree ee 


ings 











briy. | wkly. 


earn- | earn- 
ings 


Avg. | Avg. 


loyees '—Continued 














-“—- Otero 
SSRs 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 











ESe aae8s 
GS Ssssee 


Woolen and worsted Narrow fabrics and 


Avg. 
wkly. 


earn- 
ings 











=e 


pervisory emp 


Avg. 
bry. 


earn- 
ings 








sa ere aennas 
S88 sssa84 
S25 SR2285 
sss 

$52 Seaeee 


ee et et et ee 


“<< 
77 


and thread 


Avg. 
wkly. 
bours 

mills * 





Cigarettes 











SRE SSESER 
gue dissed 
RRR aheses 


=-- 


Avg. 


earn- 
ings 











SS SSSS9 | 
San seinen | 


brly. | wkly. 


earn- 
ings 


Avg. 





See SRaaen 
#82 s88a55 


SSS SkSaen 





Sas 


$s 





coc Aer e- = 


SS BSSSSH 


S=s Seeen 
S88 ASSe¢ | 
S82 S8RSks | SRE RRESS | 
gee sézade 939 dese | 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


ufactures 





Ske RecSER 
G22 4ésce5 


Textile-mill products—Continued 


ing plants 


Food and kindred products—Continued 


< 
? 


Total: Tobacco man- 
Scouring and comb- | Yarn 


Avg. 
hrly. | wkly. 
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and redrying 


oil, and starch 


Conf 
Food and kindred products—Continued 


tures—Continued 


m 
~r 
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Tobaceo stemming | Total: 


Broad-woven fabric 


Corn sirup, sugar, 
Tobacco manufac- 











Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsu 
Avg 











December... 
February... 
March... . 
pa 
December... 
1953: January...... 
February 
March 
April... 
December... 
1953; January ..... 
February 
March. ....... 
} ee 


December... 
1953: January 


1953: January ..... 
February 


March 
April 
Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Year and month 








TABLE C-1 
1052: November... . 
1952: November. _. 
1051: Average... .. 
1952: A verage..... 
April... 
1952: November. . 
1051: Average... 
1952: Average... 
April... 
1952: November. .. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Average 


: Average..... 


April 


: November 
December 

: January 
February 
March 
April 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 





Full fashioned hosiery 


Seamless hosiery 





United States 





Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 








41.97 
40.77 
41.25 
41.14 
39. 63 








$37. 17) 
40. 39) 
37. 56) 


42. 73) 


Avg. 
brly. 

earn- 

ings 


$1 
1. 08 


.10 
10 
il 





~ Seamless hoviery— | 
Continued Knit onterwear Knit underwear Dyeing and finishing 


——— SS | 


Dyeing and finishing 
textiles (except wool) | 


Carpets, rugs, other 
floor coverings * 


| | 


South 





| 
: Average... $36.00' 34.7 
1 
fi 


] 

| 1.04) s47. 2 

O06 49 14) 
45 ae | 


Average..... 39.23) 37 
April 36.33, 34.6 


S35 
soe | 
2 


| 
37.2) $1. 
38.6) 11 
36.6) 1. 


42. 78 
45. 55 
42. 82) 


} al ass] } .42| $63. 44 
| 149) 62.16) : 48) 68.23 


- 
=e 
BSS 


: November 
December 

: January 
February 
March 
April 


41. 4) 
41. 09) 
39. 91 
0. 2 
40. 18 


1 
4 
3) 
3 
2 


61.71 
50. 
49. 02 
49.79 
51.09 


$56. 
62 

58. 
48 40.3} 1.20) 64. 
46 39.3] 1.19) 66. 
46.32) 386) 1.20 64. 
47. 1.21) 64 
6 1.20) 62. 
45.7 1. 20) 61. 


42.7 
41.6 


77 
58 
95 
20) 
44) 
78 
» 
82 
80) 


6 
58. 80) 
4. 
66. 59 
A. 93 
64. 33 
62. 10 
61. 24 


Seeess 
—2wwse 


1 
1 
42.9 1. 
1 
1 
1 


ss ss -_ 
SSesss8 F=s 
BSooeeco wo 


5). 83 


41. | 


: Average.... 
: Average..... 


April 


- November 
December 

: January 
February 
March 
April 


: Average... 
: Average... 
April 


: November 


December... 


: January 
February 
March 
April 


See footnotes at end of table 





Wool carpets, rugs, and Hats (except cloth and| neteestionoees textile lee (except woven 
carpet yarn | millinery) | goods * felts and hats) 


: 
i 


Paddings and uphol- 
stery filling 





| 
$1.41) $66. 24 
1.48) 67.70 
1.47) 64.62 


$37. u 
57. 7 


Ss= 


Swen wse awe 


000. 10) 37.8) $1.90 $49.87) 38.4) $1. 31 
65.74 390.6 1.66) 53.2) 37.2 1.43) 60 
55.07, 36.2) 1.50, 44.80] 32.0) | 


72.21] r 84.60] 37. ' 1.50! 70.62! 
71. 93] 5| 56.70) 39 4 | | 4.81] 71.72) 
74.10 57.66) 38 1.5) 
74.52) 43 77| 57.871 39 1. 50 
72. 69 F 66.21) 3a! 1. 5 
71. 10 76] 40.74, 34.3 1. 53) 


r 


-*-s ee e 
= iS = = oe ee 


S83 


SSSRSE 
_BSuK©2S 224 


. 42) $58. 15 
49) 64.17 
45) 60.44 


40.1 
41.4 


62} 68. 10) 
52) 71. 10) 
51| 68. 73) 
54) 64.43 
55) 64.27 
-58 65.31 





Apparel and other finished textile products 





Artificial leather, oil- 
cloth, and 
coated fabrics 


Total: Apparel and 
other finished tex- 
tile products 


Processed waste and 


recovered fibers 


| 
Textile-mill products—Continued | 
other | 


Cordage and twine 


‘Men’ s and boys’ suits 
and coats 


Men's and boys’ fur- 
nishings and work 
clothing # 





$46 31| 
47 45) 
44.45 


3 


nw 
oy 
22 
- 


42. ; $1 . sl 
42.7 | 75.! 
41. 2) : 2.3 


42 al 
440) 
41.9 
4.1 
4.4 
42.9 


2) | $92 6s 
1.30 


Ss & 


~ 
—S—a3e© 


2288 


51.91 





| 
47| $38. 16 36. 0) 
. 49) : 37. 5) 


‘| 
50) 


B2S 


. 51} 


SSszxs 


_ 





| 
| 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufecturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile preducts—Continued 





Year and month 


1951: 
1952: 


Average ..... 
Average ...... 
April 


November 

December... .. 
: January....... 

tebruary .. 

Mareh 

April 


: Average 
: Average 
April 


: November. ... 


December.....| 


: January 
February... 
March 
April 


: Average 
2: Average 
April 


: November. . 
December..... 
: January 
February. 
March. ... 
April_...... 


: Average 
: Average 
April... 


; November. ... 


| wkly. | 


Shirts, collars, and 
nightwear 


Separate trousers 


Work shirts 


Women’s outerwear * 


Women's dresses 


Household appara 





Avg. 


earn- 
ings 


8. 09) 35.6, $1 
1 


37.0 


| 


ve. | Avg. 
| bets. | wae. 
| earn- 
ings | 


07 
OS 


"08 


41. 80 
40. 33 
40, 82 
41.75 
40. 98 


Os, 
- 08) 
09 
08 


09 
09 


Avg. 
wkly. 


, ps hours 


$40. 32 
42. 86 
41.95, 36.8) 

43. 55 

43. 89) 

44.39 

44.93 

46. 22 

45. 98 


SSRRRR 
Wma 





36.0) $1. 
37.6, 1.1 
1. 


Avg. Av 
briy. 
earn- 
ings ings 


wnly. 
| earn- 


13 $33 m0) 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
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station attendants. During 1952 such upen made up 47 t 


any part of the pay rarest te 14h of th pay-stat 
ry manufact chaeree, cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer the total number of nonsu employees in telephone esta! ments 
uction and related warbwe a For the remamiae) ndustries, unless reporting hours and earnings data. 
tse aot data relate to nonsu employees and working super- Data relate at ag in such occupations in the telephone ag as 
po ay Data for the three current months are su to revision without no- office craftsmen; installation and exchange oe craftsmen; 
tation; revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the cable, and conduit eraftsmen; and laborers. During 952 such cmployess 
first month they are published. ree up = comet of Ao total number of seamgureny plo: 
’ men g bours and earnings 
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4 Bee footnote 3, table A-2. gure ex those cous —s: 8 com mission 
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See Nore on p. 774. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of ey workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 
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! These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and efter adjustment for changes in hasing power as determined 
from the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 having been 
Selected for the base period. 





TABLE C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earn , social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents su ees Se Se Saree o 
well as on the level of bis gross income. Net spen earnings have, there- 
fore, been — for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
ey (2) a worker with 3 dependents, 

he computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in 
manufacturing industries ' 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 
co makes no allowance for special rates of a for work done on See Nore on p. 774. 


4 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday period. 
4 Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 
TABLE D-1: 


Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
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' A major reviston was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been link 
previously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 4 cities and rebased on 
1947-49= 100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience cf ae the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39= 100 base in table D- 

The Consumer Price Index measures the abe ane? pan 


For a history and seacrignt tion of the index see The Conpumar 5 Price Index, 
in the February 1953 Monthly a Review; ‘as Hevea. 1 he Consu: 
Price Index—A Short Descri the Index as ised, tbs: The Interim 
Adjustment of Consumers’ Pe tr Index, in the A 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Index, B 


: Consumers’ Price index, Report of ots 
‘ouse Committee on Education and Labor 
ogee’ the President's Committee on the Cost of Living (1 ~~ Aaa 
tables are available upon request sho Ly 
United States — iy individual ci a, y the Brea 
for “All items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. iene are also 
availabie from 1913 ior “All items,” ot, apnese’, and rent, for all large citiss 
combined, and from dates for idual cities. 

MO udes “Food away from home” for which indexes will be available 
5 Includes “Other shelter” for which indexes will be available later in 1953. 
‘Includes tobacco, alooholic bev: and “miscellaneous services’ 

(such as legal services, banking fees, services, etc.) 
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Taste D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 
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! Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food sub-groups (1935-30— 4 Gee footnote 2 to table D-1. 
00) from 1923 to December 1962 were published in the March 1953 Monthly + Includes fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
Review and in previous issues. and other mi foods. 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 
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' Bee footnote | on table D-1. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
tn the cost of goods ard services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
city than in another. 

+ Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 

§ Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
and once every 3 months for the remaining 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
Beginning in Janu 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 

* Latest “old series” indexes (1935-39 100) for the 14 olties not included in 
the revised index are as follows: 


Birmingham, Ala...... 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Denver, Colo 
Indianapolis, Ind_. 


Jacksonville, Fla_. 
Memphis, Tenn_. 


Milwaukee, Wis 
New Orleans, La 


April 19653 

195.3] Manchester, N. H 
187.3] Richmond, Va... 
189.1 | Savannah, Ga. 
192.5 


March 1953 

. 195 7] Mobile, Ala 
188. 0 

February 1963 


. 194 6] Norfolk, Va 
190.9 


Portland, Maine __ 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 
(Indexes, 1947-49 = 100} 
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Apparel Personal care Medical care | Transportation nathaent 
City and cycle of pricing 
May May May | May | May | May May May 
1953 1952 1953 1 1953 1952 19F2 


—__—__—_} - 


112.8 120.7 125.1 . 106.2 
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United States average 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Ill 
Detroit, Mich 
Ls Angeles, <A 
New York, N 
Philadelphia, Ps 

Feb , Aug., and Nov 
dleveks nd, Ohta 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, d.C 


g 





109.4 
102.8 
109. 4 
102.3 
109. 9 


107.0 
107.7 
118.6 
109.3 
108. 1 


833 23553 
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Apr 
1952 





Jan., Apr., July, and Oct 
Boston, Mass 35. w 105. 5 | 
Kansas City, Mc ‘ 2 . K q 2 1 107.9 
Minneapolis, Minn | f ) 3 () 
Pittsburgh, Pa | : 3 38. 7 105. 1 
Portland, Oreg | f . . 118.0 h , 22. { 5.3 116.4 








Mar. r, ur = Mar. 
1953 Li 1952 | 











Mar., June, Sept., and Dee | 4 mel Ay ’ | 
AUlanta, Ga‘ 1 | 117.9 : Q) 
132.1 : : 114.0 


Baltimore, Md y 2.3 102.8 , 107.5 
106. 3 121.2 3 102.5 





Cc ineinnatl Ohtlo | 4 104.7 


Bt. Louis, Mo 114.0] 104.4 7. 109.7 | 132.4 ’ 30. ! 100. 9 | 
San Francisco, Calif 5.5 | 113.0 105. 3 : 


























ae 9) 120.0 . 4) a 103. 8 





Housing 








.| Solid fuels and House furnish- Household 
Gas and electricity fuel oil ings operation 


May ay May ) May May I y May May May May 
1053 Nf ei i 1953 e ie 1953 1952 1953 | 1952 


United States average __........ 106. 6 ! 107.6 108.3 114.7 | 111.2 
——->— - ==. -s_Oo— 





Monthly: 
Chicago, mi . f 100.0 110.2 118.6 
Detroit, Mich 3.! 109.2 , h 112.5 106.3 
Los Angeles, Callf 2 35. 2 109.5 109.8 107.6 
New York, Y q 108.0 7. 108.2 118.6 
Be Pa 2 101.8 . ' . h 108. 1 112.5 
ug. and Nov.: 

Slevelind 6 106.8 d 5. . 104.8 112.5 
Olevenan 2 106.5 " 119.6 
Scranton Pa. 111.9 7 
Seattle, Wash 99.0 
Washington, D.C 114.9 





Jan., Apr., July and Oct.: 
ton, Mass 4 ) ( , 
Kansas City, Mo , 110.5 
oe Minn @ () 
Pittsb’ be 112.6 
Portland, . 109.3 











Mar. Mar Mar 
1952 1953 1982 





Mar., June, Sept. and Dec 
Atlanta, Ga.‘ . . @) 
Baltimore, Md . . q 117.9 
Cincinnati aaa . 119.1 
8t. Louis, : ' ; 95. , ] 120.9 
San Frencieeo, Calif 3. b . ® 



































! Bee footnote ' to table D-1. * Atlanta formerly priced Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 


9 Bee tables D-2, D-3, and D-6 for food. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


(Indexes, 1947-49= 100] 
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Food at home—Continued 





Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





May 1953 | Apr. 1953 | May 1952 Apr. 1953 May 1953 | Apr. 1953 | May 1052 











United States average ! 107.8 109.0 f 115.0 


Atlanta, Ga. eco 111.6 114.4 . 114. 
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Chicago, Ul. . 108.6 108.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio... e 109.1 109.3 
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1 Bee footnote 1 to table D- See footnote 2 on table D-1. 
Average of 46 cities beginning January 1963. See footnote | to table D-1, 


39= 100 or June 1940= 100) were 
Review and in ;revious issues. ° See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
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TABLE D-7 
..12 ounces. 
do... 
do 


...No. 246 can. 


-earton of 6, 6-ounce.. 


based on 52 cities; index on 56. 


les 
=100. 


Haddock fillet, frozen *. .do.... 


Ocean perch fillet, froven! 


Tomatoes... .. 


Aweret potatoes. . 
Canned fruits: 


Pineapple 


CE. cveccecoosneseuns 
Potatoes. .......... 
Peaches 


Carrots... 


Fish, fresh or frozen *. 
ASEM. .cccccceceee 
Bananas.......... 
Oranges, size 200. . 
Fresh vegetables: 

Reans, green...... 
Cabhage..........-- 
SINT cha cusennnsind 


are based on the “interim adjusted” index, with a base period of 1935-39=100 (unless otherwise noted) 


Frosen vegetables:* Peas ‘_.12 ounces... 


Frozen fruits: ¢ 
Fresh fruits: 
Cola drink #1, 


Seem, Amerege process 
Milk. fresh (grocery)......-----.do.. 
Ice cream ¢ aucedeesmeausees 
Milk, evaporated ._.... 
ables: 
Straw berries ¢ 
Orange jules concentrate! 6 ounces 


Egus Eves. 


Milk, fresh (dell 


Cereals: 











Cereals and bakery products: 


Fruits and veget 
Bev 
Coftes 
Orape jelly ¢ 
1 July 1047= 100. 
' February 1043 
* Average price 


Nore.—These are the latest data on average retail prices and indexes of selected foods which are available. They 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
{1947-49= 100] 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 


7 


Jan. 





Machinery and motive products 
Agricultural machinery and —— 
Construction machinery and equipmen 
Metalworking machinery .- 

Genera! purpose tnachinery ‘and equipment 
Miscellaneous machinery wecaneee 
Electrical machinery and equipment_ 

Motor vehicles 


Furniture and other household durables 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture. ....... 
Floor covering 
appliances 
Rad 
Television sets. 
Other household durable goods 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
Flat glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Concrete uets 
Structural clay products 
Oypsum products. .. 
Prepared asphalt roofing a" 
Other nonmetallic minerals. 
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ot eacoes products . 
Alcoholic beverages ¢ 
Nonalcoholic beverages 


Miscellaneous RD Sea 
Toys, sportin g goods, small arms 
Mantifactured animal 
Notions and accessories 
Jewelry, watches, photo pues... 
Other miscellaneous ; 
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' The revised wholesale price index (1947-49—100) is the official index = 
January 1962 and subsequent months. The official index for December 195: 
and previous dates is ‘he former index (1926100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1047 for puapeaees comparison and 1. 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
 « are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
h collect on quotations in the course of their lar work. Fora more 
Soralion description of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
cree, te 1s a Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 
No. 


9 Prelim . 

§ Not available. 

4 Figures shown in this series are the official indexes. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1953 the method of calculating excise taxes and discounts was changed 
and official indexes for earlier dates are not strictly comparable with these. 
For analytical purposes indexes prior to 1953 have been recalculated for com- 
ey and are available on request, 

* Revised. 


TABLE D-9: Special wholesale price indexes' 


[1947-49 = 100) 








Commodity group 














Special metals and metal products 
etalworking machinery 

Machinery and equipment 

Total tractors_. 

Bteel mill products 

Building materials 


Synthetic detergents 
Refined petroleum products 
Fast coast petroleum ; a 
Mid-continent petroleum ......... 
Gulf coast petroleum 
Pacific coast petroleum 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper saieaiaia 
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115.3 115. 0, 
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i ee Detante 8, 1, table D-8. 
* Preliminary, 
* Revised, 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 
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Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages 


Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Percent of esti- 
In effect dur- | Number | mated work- 


Beginning in | In effect dur- 
ing month ing time 


month or year ing month 


| 
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1935-39 (average) 
1947-49 (average) - 
1945... 
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1All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, measure the indirect or second effects on other establishments or indus- 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift tries whose employees are made idle as a resu/t of material or service shortages. 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “‘work- 4 Does not include memorial stoppage in coal] mining industry. 
ers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or ‘Preliminary. 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
(‘Value of work put in place] 





| Expenditures (in millions) 





| 
1953 19522 1952? 1951? 


Type of construction | 





| ey ; : * J i | | | j 
| June! May?) April? Mar2| Feb.?| Jan. | Dee. | ’ Aug. | Total | Total 
| | ' | | ' ; 





Total new construction ¢................ $3, 184 |$2, 921 |$2,712 |$2, 511 $2,361 |$2, 550 |$2, 858 |$3, 004 |$3, 160 |$3, 118 |$3, 037 |$2, 936 $32, 638/$30, 895 


Private construction - | 2,131 | 1,068 | 1,841 | 1,719 | 1,575 | 1,627 | 1,795 | 1,934 | 2,007 | 2,020 | 2,030 | 1,992 | 1,927 /21,812 | 21, 564 
Residential building (nonfarm) .. 1, 000 a7 GA} 853 758 R16 O42 | 1,024 | 1,051 | 1,045 | 1,047 | 1,028 993 11. 100 | 
New dwelling units . 0 860 | 810 760 675 | 735 850} 915 | 940 930 910 875 | 9, 870 | 
Additions and alterations... 7 | 106 74 | 4 63 74 | 91 7 9; Ol; 103) | 
Nonhousekeeping * | | 22 20 19 19 18 18 18 18 | 17 | 15 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) *. __| 451 Dw 430 | 434 431; 433) 43 34) 421 414 405 | 5, 
Indust eens . | 192 4 198 | 2 . 194 ; 183 181 | 18s | 
Commercial. ...... . 52 12 : 114 | 3 | 
Warehouses, office, and loft | 
buildings... : | f 53 49 | f f 49 
Stores, restaurants, and garages | 77 65 f y , 
Other nonresidential building | ¥ : 118 
Religious... ..... 35 3 | 33 
Educational on ; y : 30 | 
Social and recreational | : 10 
Hospital and institutional ' 26 ‘ 25 | 26 
Miscellaneous. a : i 19 
Farm construction........ | ; 
Public utilities eons 
Railroad ..... aguse 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities 
All other private *...... 
Public construction 
Residential building * ua | 
Nonresidential building (other than | 
military or naval facilities) senbel 
Industrial ..... ......... oui 
Educational - sens 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential | 
Military and naval facilities '* | 
Highways | 
Sewer and water ‘ | 
Miscel 
| 
| 
] 








193} 213 
84 | 853 
| 80 


| 


Ss 





1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of ' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8. Department of Com- hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 
m . Estimated construction eapepSinures represent the monetary value * Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These miscellaneous non building items such as parks and playgrounds. 
should be differentiated from it valuation data 1 in the * Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
tabulations for build authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and the data on housekeeping units, 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 1* Covers all construction, ly = as well as nonbuilding {sroupt for 
* Revised. production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 
* Preliminary. “« Covers y publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
4 Includes major additions and alterations. systems, and local transit facilities. 
: poor = and Cogeess sae ont ote. on a. a F. - construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, 
xpenditures va ow lc ut nonresiden ygroun memorials. 
building are included under “ Public utilities.” 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed 
new construction, by type of construction ' 





Vajue (in thousands) 








Apr. Mar. 





Total new construction! _| $276, 006/$226, 027 


























20,936} 16, 567/ 
138, 440} 70, 417 
Residential. .......... 3, 025: 580 
135,415) 69, 837 
Educational *_..__. 16,714) 15,874 
Hospital and insti- 
tutional , 308 9, 755 
Administrative and 
general * , OF 1, 978 

Other nonresidential 
42,230) 92,007 


buildin 109, 

Airfield huang y . 2,360; 7,902 
Industrial * 71, 5 13,915) 77, 240 
Trcop housing 15,049} = 1, 612 
Warehouses . . 06: 2, 977 1, 110 
Miscellaneous * + 7,929, 4,143 
Conservation and de- 
velopment , 665) 37,006; 4,379) 21, 444 


Reclamation... _. 3, OR: 5, 577 444) «10, 461 
River, harbor, an 
flood control... .. 31,519} 3,935) 10, 983 
Highways sainwane 90, 443 7,092) 42,101 
Electrification ......... 2. 07a oa 3, 304, 345, 


Airfields ¢ 








All other # a 6, 761 6,481) 16,078) 

















Se £3 














! Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
& separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
own properties. 

3 Beginning with data for January 1953, awards of less than $25,000 in value 
are excluded; over the past 2 years the total value of such awards has repre- 
sented less than 1% of the total, 

- Includes major additions and alteration 

« Excludes hangars and other buildings, Mwhich are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction. 

5 Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal Government activities. 


* Includes post offices, armories, offices, and custom houses. 

Includes all buildings on civilian and military airflelds and air 
bases with the genet of barracks and other troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under ‘Troop housing.” 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are a operated. 

in udes types of build not elsewhere classified. 

® Includes sewer and water pro! railroad construction, and other types 
of Projects not elsewhere classi 
*During June, the last month in the fiscal year, volume is relatively high 
the large number of contracts customarily awarded. 
cipally —_ of contracts let for ex- 
Energy Commis- 


December 1952 volume is high 
Atomic 


| pl of TVA facilities to provi er for the 
sion and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building ' 





Valuation (in thousands) 


Number of new dwelling units— House 
keeping only 





New residential building 


Privately financed 








Housekeeping 





Total all 
classes 


Privately financed dwelling units Publicly 





otam- | Multi | “Ine” 
Total | tami iy? family * ont. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


5, 563, 348 
6, 972, 784! 


5, 819, 360) 4, 850, 763) 178, 985) sor on 
, 380, 137) 3,817,607) 171, 343) 
647,014) 4,050,435) 213, 700) 


eccccecoceces 10, 
1961 ¢. eeccascccece 8, 
1062 *._. eeqeussee 5, 


1052:* January . 27,773 267, 068] 230, as4| 
February .... < 345,392) 300, & 
March 9 408, O51 353, bd 
ae os , aK 465, 793 409, O64 
May : 443,519) 388, 013) 
June. ; 561) = 411, 226) f 
July . inal : 4%), 336) 

August . 741,678; 401, 450) 
September. .....! 800, 12! 438, 618 
October | 822,292; 450,175 
November. .. 644, 786 319, 180 
Decem ber 2, 25 275, aa 233, | 13, 770 


3: January... | 590, 278,931| 233,070 13, 300 
| 
| 











February 665,229) 331,971) 281, 16, 345 

March ¢ 482, 342 19, 861 

April’ 1, 001, 464) ooo 437, 7 28 20, sat} 
| 


$2, 707, 573| $508,570) $478, ern $42,629) $77, 283) $206, 933 $1, 510, 688) $278, 472) 184, 892 
4, 743, 414) 2, 114, 833) 1, 830,260) 103,042) 181,531] 355, 587 1, 458, 602) 771, 023) 430, 195 
2, 885, 374| 2,361,752) 151,036) 372,586) 42, 240 1, 713, 489) 892,404) 502,312) 
3, a 927) 2,745, 219) 181,403) 4096, 215) 139, 334 2 367, 940)1, 004, oe a 179 
7, 308, 144) 3, 724, 924) 2, 845, 300) 132, 365) 747, 160) a 2 315) 
5 , 
4 
4, 














3, 186, 4785/1, 
2, 815, 66911. 
2, 637, 087)1,1 





52, 785| 42, 
38,314) 3 | 2521] 4,939) 
33,905) 26, , 5, ut} 
34,914) 26, : 5, 734 
39, 953) 7 Bu 6, 091 
. , 56,068) 44, 647) . 34 8, 079 
351, 214 | 56,951) : 7, 556) 2,974 














' Building for which building | ony were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate S building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue perm! 

The data cover federally and nonfederally J nee 9 buildin ng construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are wrimarily on building-permit 
reports received from places —— about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually svarted 


during the month, 


Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all incorporated 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and « small number of Places, 
usually minor civi) divisions, classified as urban under special rule. 

Sums of components do not always equa! totals exactly because of rounding. 

3 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building. 

4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

4‘ Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 

* Revised. 


’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places,’ by general type and by 
geographic division * 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographie division and 








type A new nonresi- 
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July | June | May | Apr. Total 
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1 pe ad for which my were issued and Federal contracts awarded 


in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 
; se ae and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 
ev 


4 Preliminary. 

4 Includes factories, ! yards, army ordnance Ley bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production plants. 





‘ a amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
build commercial , gasoline and service stations, ete. 
a > churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 

raries, ete. 

* Includes Federal, State, county, and munici buildings, such as post 
sore ay bs ses, city ball halis, fire and police s , Jails, prisons, arsenals, 
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cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 


urban or rural location, and by source of funds’ 
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